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THE SCULPTURE OF STIRLING CALDER 


BY JULIAN BOWES 


* Ever searching for the Divine Calm 
that Life itself is denied, Art seeks 
to set wp her lovely idols of con- 
solation.”” 


CULPTURE, the most virile of the 

arts, appeals through the faculties of 
sight and touch to our inner consciousness, 
where the imagination becomes the play- 
ground of the spirit. In the work of Stirling 
Calder we find he discloses great measure; 
an encompassment of thought and_ the 
creation of emotion. Again, he gives a 
performance of marvelous technique, a 
successful transmission of cadences neither 


harsh nor blatant, but harmonious in their 
intermingling melodies. Our appreciation 
and interest is captivated with his song and 
by the precision of his instrument masterfully 
handled in the various forms he uses in his 
expression. 

No new star in the firmament of art, or 
foreign meteor lately fallen from Europe to 
dazzle the multitude with strangeness; he is 
a native article whose growth has been steady 
on original lines. A stubborn searcher in 
fields of his own preference, a contemplative 
examiner of nature and himself, who throws 
off things that have become part of himself— 
a collaborator with architects, grimly proffer- 
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ing his enthusiasm for the adventure of the 
problem, steadfastly playing the game for 
the joy of the idea. 

The commentator on the work of Calder 
is powerless to express more completely the 
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neither be spoken nor shown otherwise so 
purely and sensuously; it has won men’s 
hearts through the eye, singing the praise 
of life, the fellowship of suffering and the 
sanity of body and mind in harmony. The 


“THE LITTLE DEAR WITH THE TINY BLACK SWAN” 
STIRLING CALDER 


ideas actuating the artist than he himself. 
For instance, in an article on the “Relation 
of Sculpture to Architecture”’ published in 
the American Architect, we find him saying, 
“Our governments would do well to consider 
the uses of sculpture. In ancient states it 
played an important réle in ideal building. 
It has celebrated the truths that could 


public use of sculpture is its highest field 
and goal. Great hope lies there for the 
preservation of our plastic records of life. 
Sermons in stone, Sonnets in bronze—yet 
unthought-of forms of Power and Beauty.” 

If we were to say nothing more, but 
simply study his work which has mounted to 
Olympian heights in the recent Fountain of 
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the Rivers, Philadelphia, the largest foun- 
tain in America, and the most important 
achievement of pure art in our times—we 
would discover the tremendous vision of the 
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spaced triangle within a circle from which 
mammoth frogs spout water synchronizing 
with the streams coming from the swans and 
fish at the head of each figure. The entity 


YOUNG HERCULES DOZING 


artist, his oneness with truth which is 
beauty, and his service to humanity. 

The figures of the fountain symbolize the 
three rivers of Philadelphia, the Delaware, 
the Schuylkill, and the Wissahickon. They 
are particularly important in the considera- 
tion of the life work of Stirling Calder, in 
that they epitomize his thought. The 
brooding giants, one male and two females 


reclining, form ordinates of an equally 
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is one of great intention. ‘The design is the 
natural resultant of the sculptor’s concep- 
tion, and throughout it is found a continuity 
of life akin to the elements from which it 
springs. 

In the female figures are to be found the 
subtle forms of earth’s most beautiful curves 
as seen in plants, hills and humans. Greek 
sculpture, which has so much in common 
with the basic principles of nature, can offer 
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but little in comparison to the general 
schematic development of the curve struc- 
tures of these two reclining females. Stand- 
ing for the perpetual flow of the rivers they 
represent, they also typify life itself with its 
constant rhythmic sequence. 

The male figure representing the Delaware 
has in it strength and character and _ is 
tempered with great judgment. Its planes 
and intercepts become the composing units 
of an estimation of man and his conquest of 
nature. 

The admirable design of the water play 
in the sunlight of a spring day, with its 
spray giving forth mists, unfolds to the 
beholder a vision such as might have been 
seen by the ancient fishermen in the legend 
of the Lorelei, except that in our considera- 
tion we are brought face to face with a 
strange power back of it all and held fast in 
this single figure, the Delaware. Here is a 
force not alone Nature’s but man’s. The 
beauty expressed in this fountain is without 
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equal in our own country, and indeed Europe 
has few to compare with it. 

Calder was from earliest childhood imbued 
with the spirit of beauty and an ambition to 
crystallize in form his understanding of the 
forces about him which existed in the 
phenomena of life. He has never been an 
imitator of nature, seeking always after her 
secrets. He has known from the first that 
art was not nature, but simply based on 
nature. He has kept his mind free from 
influence but open to truth—great art is 
ereat measure—and in this respect, he excels. 

Careful measurements of his work disclose 
not only fine proportion, good craftsmanship, 
but invention. The human form is exalted 
to heights not achieved since the Greek in 
his work. The fearlessness with which he 
infuses the arts of design are compelling of 
admiration and respect. His control of 
rhythm and the interspacing of component 
parts earn for him the title——Master. 

The writer has seen a sketch grow in the 
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quick to recognize, is the better for what he 
has given. He is doing for his times what 
the} admired of antiquity did for theirs; 
he glorifies life and nourishes our sense of 
the plastic. 

As a forward-looking artist he advocates 
the abolishment of impertinent ornamenta- 
tion and repetition in sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and a return to clemental severity 
as a starting point for fresh invention of 
decorative forms. He regards design as an 
adventure of discovery into the wonders in 
which we live and are a part, which will 
then be approached freshly with the delight 
of a child. The artist, forever striving to 
express the mysteries, builds, paints, carves, 
and writes, vainly secking to penetrate to 
the absolute. In the abstract, vain; yet by 
its magic it converts a wilderness into an 
habitable place, and is, moreover, inevitable. | 

With all the arts of the past and all the | 
arts of the present, there are still worlds of | 
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studio, lke the motif of Beethoven’s 5th 
Symphony, into a mighty orchestral har- 
monization of form. Literary art critics 
must fail miserably when words are used in 
interpreting his work. The photographs 
accompanying this article with their cap- 
tions speak but faintly of the dignity and 
strength of conviction which underlie the 
work. They are, when seen, inspiring of 
great presence, time and space manifested 
in concrete form, made under the motivation 
of some overpowering phenomenon—Art. 
To know the work of Stirling Calder is to 
know the man. His is a towering form in the 
present-day art world. He is simple; he is 


human. His mind is virile, poignant, and 
rich in learning. Ideal building best de- 
scribes him. It was because of this that 
the late Karl Bitter nominated him acting 
Chief Sculptor of the Panama-Pacific- 
International Exposition, where he made the 
first demonstration in America of the rela- 
tion of sculpture to native life and thought, 
and it was here he proved that he was at 
once our most original and native sculptor. 

America has been fortunate in having 
many of its public places peopled with the 
living ideals made by the hand of its own 
child, and Philadelphia, his birthplace, 
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art as of life to come. And in that future 
into which we are daily advancing, with its 
hope of a humanity more and more clean 
and straight and strong and_ beautiful, 
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sculpture will continue to be a powerful 
medium for the preservation and the crea- 
tion of ideals—‘‘Art is the eternal optimism 
of humanity expressing itself.” 


OVERTONES 


WALTER BECK 


THE TEMPERA PAINTING OF WALTER BECK 


BY ROSE V. S. BERRY 


Chairman Art Department, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


NE OF the sensations in Rome last 
season was the exhibition of the 
“tempera paintings” of the American 
artist, Walter Beck. Italy has long been 
interested in the presentation of the abstract 
as a subject rather than the realistic— 
definite and detailed. Many of the notable 
Italian art lovers who visited the Beck 
exhibit left autographed statements of their 
appreciation in the Visitor’s Book which 
was kept for the purpose. Among the most 
appreciative were the King of Italy and the 
Prince Imperial, himself an artist of real 
ability. Utterly won to the work of the 
American painter, the prince made numerous 
visits with frequent interviews as he fell 
under the spell of these pictures, which 
depict, for the imaginative, many emotions 
which are formless and too often mute. 
The reaction of the American public is 


awaited with keen interest, as this exhibition 
will be presented for the first time by the 
Grand Central Galleries in New York City 
in the next few weeks. In this work it 
would seem that the goal of the ultra- 
modernist had been attained. It has not 
been attained indefinitely, elusively, tenta- 
tively, or by accident; Walter Beck knows 
very well what he is doing. There is a 
fearlessness—an utter lack of hesitancy, a 
surety, and with it all a fluency that is 
surprising in an expression so new. ‘This 
artist is already far beyond the explorative 
or the experimental stage; he has passed 
through the small things, sentence building 
and vague meaning, in his new speech; he 
has come out into an epic form which com- 
mands respectful consideration and _ the 
highest regard for a significant, masterful 
achievement. 
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The theory of the ultra-modernist has 
been a great one and full of promise; its 
realization would be a priceless gift if its 
possession might materialize. Those who 
have been able to quell curiosity and summon 
patience to their assistance have waited to 
see what the ultra-modern disciple could 
produce to establish his aim, his ambition, 
and his ideal. The public has rebelled, 
scoffed, sneered, and turned away from much 
of the modern work. But, through it all, 
a faithful few have been willing that the 
artist, the fanciful, creative genius, should 
have his undisturbed fling; should experi- 
ment to his heart’s desire; should try and 
fail, and fail again. 

The path of the artist vanguard, like all 
untried ways, has been thorny to tread, has 
been obscured and difficult to trace, let 
alone following it; it has been blocked by the 
artist’s persistence in throwing off much 
that made his way discernable. The artist 
has cast aside “the obvious,” and the poor 
public has discovered that “the obvious” 
was about all there had ever been in a pic- 
ture. Next, the artist rose in scorn against 
““prettiness,” that he might attain what to 
him was real beauty. The public found 
that all that had been beautiful in a picture 
was totally lacking from that time forth. 
The next sacrifice made by the artist, in his 
search for the achievement which would 
express the thing he was burning to say, was 
a ruthlessly cruel departure from a subjective 
interpretation, or a forsaking of the what- 
ever-was. Through this it seemed he would 
fail desperately, since he had left himself 
nothing to see, nothing to say, nothing to 
paint, and that nothing from nothing leaves 
nothing would have to be his inevitable 
answer. 

Gradually it became known that there 
was a goal which was being sought by the 
ultra-modernist; he was catching at the most 
abstract sort of thing to paint; he was 
turning to an introspective study of himself, 
and wished to record his reaction to objects, 
moods, artistic form, and the other arts— 
poetry, music, architecture, dancing, as well 
as things of the spirit. For years, this 
effort has filled the exhibition walls with 
much that was distressing and disturbing, to 
say it kindly. At times, it has required all 
the trust the layman could muster to “keep 
faith” with the ultra-modernist, so meagre 
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was the value or merit in his exhibited work. 
There has been little that was original in his 
composition, and scarcely an element of 
greatness in his work, which has been a 
violent departure from, or a defiance of, 
tradition. And there were occasions when 
it was ludicrous and unconvincing. But 
the artists have been honestly determined, 
while their followers in many instances grew 
faint-hearted with long waiting for achieve- 
ment, which, when produced, they could not 
accept. What the layman saw and accepted 
as truth—straight lines, beautiful curves, 
proportion and balance, and many of the 
acknowledged fundamentals of artistic pro- 
duction—the ultra-modernist seemed will- 
fully to distort. The streets of the modern- 
ist refused to go straight; they ve curved and 
twisted themselves to nowhere; houses have 
tottered; tables have wobbled; round objects 
have become angular, and angles have 
vanished, pandemonium has reigned, and 
the public has ceased to ask, “Why?” 

Only the repeated declaration of intention 
upon the part of the modernist, only a return 
to his splendid theory, has saved his cause 
for him. If he was persistently painting his 
reaction to the things he saw; <¢f the time 
ever came when he could make the public 
understand what he was trying to portray, 
then he would have led the public much 
nearer the source of creative inspiration 
than the public had ever been before, and 
his gift to the cause of modernity would be 
established. The route, however, must not 
lie by way of “the obvious,” but through 
some undiscovered medium of expression, 
which would become a new aesthetic lan- 
guage, with new descriptive powers, and a 
totally different fascination. 

Walter Beck, without a trace of vindic- 
tive rebellion, has wrested himself from 
tradition; wrested himself from a manner 
which has already brought him recognition 
and a seat among the chosen few. He has 
departed into the realm where imagination 
has full sway, and where there are none to 
dispute his way. He has allowed his 
imagination to take wings, and by so doing 
he has literally escaped all known formative 
composition. He has accepted the behest 
of a strong creative urge, which he serves 
with a fanciful tendency, and in this utter- 
ance which he permits himself, he has 
captured for the most matter-of-fact men- 
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tality, something rich with feeling, often 
deeply, reverently emotional. 

To those who have believed that little, or 
nothing, could be told by painting if the 
arlistic composition became abstract, the 
revelation made by these tempera paintings 
of Beck’s will come as a complete surprise. 
The series when studied will furnish econ- 
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vincing evidence that the more abstract 
presentation of beauty and subject-matter 
is an inexhaustible source of interpretation. 
The imagination is whetted to a limitless 
number of sensations and versions in re- 
sponse to a survey of the pictures. 

The naming of these compositions is no 
small portion of their intriguing fascination. 


LYRIC CADENCES 


The pictures seem to come almost as serial 
obsessions; some are poetical, some fanciful 
and humorous, others are musical, while a 
few are profoundly religious. There is one 
of especial beauty, from the musical set, 
which is called the “Cello.” Cool colors 
rise from a great sea of sound—not a wave 
covered surface, but a depth which throws 
upward dense volumes of color, made vocal 
by will, by skill, by worship, and by thought. 
This heaving mass finally condenses itself 
into a column which gives a very definite 
sensation of continuous rising. The tilted 
form of the cello, without a defining line, 
suggests only the ghost of an instrument as 
its physical identification. The ascending 
finger-board, not rigidly drawn, pierced by 
white darting lines, and the elongated s-like 
perforations which are the sound-holes, 
seem to be the ethereal soul of the instru- 
ment as Beck describes it in this painting. 
“Overtones” is the subject of one of the 
most impressive of the musical ones. The 
color would seem to be of the earth, the 
sea, the sky, the rainbow, sunsets, and 
moon-rises, all subdued into something 
glorious and satisfying. Into this mass of 
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formless color, vaporous and more or less 


atmospheric and  penetrable, Beck has 
painted a group. of _ half-earthly, _ half- 
heavenly figures. Between the definable 


and the indefinable they circle and _ float. 
With an unbelievable majesty and grace, 
with a beauty of line which only the robed 
human figure can convey, these beings, laden 
with ideas which link humanity and divinity, 
long out of the depths, carry onward and 
upward their spiritual overtones. 

In looking at these tempera paintings, the 
observer forgets to seek the beautiful; he 
frequently fails to see that the pictures are 
powerfully lovely. The appeal which they 
make is so strangely different from any 
former experience, that one loses himself in 
a fairy-land where Fantasie rules and 
philosophy plays. In his compositions, 
Beck deals with symbols of great things— 
life, energy, the creative forces, mystery, 
suffering, joy, sorrow, evil, truth, submission, 
thought, destruction, faith, religion and 
prayer. The happier and lighter experi- 
ences of life are quite as adequately ex- 
pressed; the compositions run the gamut of 
human knowledge, having strange power to 
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lift one up to the point of exaltation and to 
hurl him to depths, humble and pitiful, but 
never sordid. There is something weirdly 
like Milton in the effect of the greatest of 
these pictures; the heights are dazzling and 
glorious as they portray the ascent of a soul; 
while the depths are ominous and magnificent 
in apparent proportion to the greatness of 
the failure. 

It will always be a pleasure to recall the 
first time one has seen these paintings. The 
effect upon the observer is so much greater 
than he can anticipate. The paintings are 
not large; they are not even startling, at 
first. But, each one brings an additional 
conviction; another interest; an increasing 
surprise in the varying subject-matter— 
the difference in treatment by the painter, 
the development of his technique, his 
medium, and his subject; and finally, it is 
to marvel, over how from a small beginning 
he achieves a great thing. 

The beauty of Beck’s painting is difficult to 
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define. The first fact which forces itself 
upon the observer, is the presence of all the 
elements in composition which would irritate 
by their absence. At times there is a 
balancing of space and mass, of light and 
shade; when this is absent, beauty of color 
and the confusion of it, compensate. These 
paintings seethe with a life-giving rhythm; 
the result obtained by the artist with flowing, 
convoluting motives, swirling masses, and 
slower wave-like surfaces is one of his 
notable achievements. ‘The actual process, 
by which the paintings are made, is lovely, 
if traced out; but it never obtrudes itself 
upon the observer. In the medium which 
Beck uses each stroke is unalterable and as 
the chief means of expression, it is distinct, 
unfaltering, firm, and fluent. At the will 
of the painter, however, the brush becomes 
the means by which he passes from vigorous, 
compelling strength to the utmost lightness 
of touch. He is able with his brush and his 
skill to fasten down a great crashing chord 


THE}VOICE IN THE GARDEN 


or to capture an intricate, elusive nuance. 
The color is delightful, but it is seldom 
riotous. Sometimes the painter applies his 
color in strong contrast; often it is carried 
over in tonal values; frequently it is deli- 
cately dainty, partaking of the beauty of a 
pearl. By a dexterous stroke of his brush, 
with little apparent effort to secure per- 
spective, the artist gains a far-reaching 
depth, which gives a vastness, a feeling of 
tremendous space, even to a small painting. 
By a strange mixture of white and yellow, a 
gleaming veil of glory is achieved. By a 
calm, placid use of deep-toned blue, mystery 
is obtained. With a red, darker than flame 
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and deeper than crimson, energy is described. 
The purest white, gleaming or diaphanous, is 
held sacred for holiness. 

Certain recognizable forms occur fre- 
quently in the paintings. The circle is used 
as a verticle or a horizontal ring; as a flat 
surface, and as the hazy, nebulous sphere of 
generic force. There are forms and arrange- 
ments of light and shade, put into spiral 
areas, that always carry the feeling of 
creative sources, and these Beck uses often 
to great advantage. A _ spine-like figure, 
resembling plant-life, the stiff spikes of the 
cactus or the more pliable one of the lily; 
sometimes even fashioned after the human, 
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anatomical specimen, is used again and 
again and lends itself to a charmingly 
decorative design. The artist sometimes 
resorts to the use of a heavy, stalky plant, 
with a half-conventionalized rigidity, that 
holds cupped within its clasp numerous 
growing shafts which unfold into fuller, 
richer, living form. The earth, as landscape 
or background, is used only by suggestion; 
there is no realistic rendition. But the 
sky is presented often; its distances, its 
peace and quiet, or its possible stormy 
mystery, make of it a contribution that 
frequently serves in these unsubstantial 
nothings, of which dreams and visions are 
made and transcribed by Walter Beck. 

“Let There be Light” is another fascinat- 
ing title and picture. The composition is a 
unit of stirring content, comprised of sug- 
gested form and_ strong, vigorous color. 
There is little that is tangible; there is 
much that is satisfying, and nothing to 
disturb. In the central area, color and form 
weld themselves into one massed entirety. 
A circled group of white-clad angels have 
petitioned for the gift of hight, which, when 
it came, was greater than they could endure, 
and they have sought protection behind the 
great force which they have prayed for. 
One feels their emotional response which is 
a worshipful, overwhelming awe. Wings, 
and the shadow of wings, are motives which 
Beck often, with success, in these 
compositions. Usually the wings give the 
impression of a _ soaring aspiration—an 
uplift, and ascension both physical and 
mental. But in this instance the wings 
droop, affording an encasement for the 
miracle of light that radiates, from this 
centrifugal center, shafts of white light, 
which add power to the effect of the whole. 

“The Voice in the Garden”: The Voice is 
a great ascending mass of color; there is no 
form, no sense of an architectural element, 
yet there is the feeling of the out-bursting 
of a great force—it could be vocal as well 
as any other, since it is like nothing else 
ever seen. The entire centre of the space 
of this painting is devoted to this tremendous 
thing which seems to embrace dread, terror, 
pity, power, understanding, and all that the 
finite might expect from the Infinite, if this 
could be declared without words. One 
element of the Biblical narrative is missing, 
there is no evidence of a curse. In the dull, 
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evening-green of the garden, on a shelving 
promontory, one sees the first pair, Adam 
and Eve, bowed in an attitude of agonizing 
apprehension at what they have done. 
Within the mass of the ominous volume, 
which is The Voice, the observer sees an 
outstretched arm and hand; this is of deep 
red. In the centre of the mass, is an incom- 
plete profile of the Deity—unlike man, yet 
possible as a speaking power. ‘The face, is 
also of the same deep red. Upon the bowed 
pair, there falls a reflected light of the red— 
this is in consequence of the artist’s tech- 
nique and his knowledge of light, but here 
it takes on a peculiar significance—that the 
radiance of the Deity should fall upon them 
at this time makes them to resemble Him. 
Over the head and shoulder of Adam falls 
the red ray; upon Eve’s bowed figure, and 
upon the flowing, undulating mass of her 


unbound, wind-blown hair, the light 
descends, making her unearthly. The ser- 


pent has made his temptation irresistible 
when he said: “In the eating of the fruit 
of the tree of Knowledge you shall become 
as God.” 

Another series, the painter has named, 
“The Esoteric,’—(from within): Cadences, 
is one of these. Whether this rising and 
falling of sound be of music, and the closing 
of a strain, or of poetry, and the dropping 
of the human voice, the artist presents a 
lovely abstraction. The colors are cool, 
refreshing, and unusual. White is merged 
into green, and a bluish-green is the pre- 
dominating shade. At a point, or rather a 
line, which might be the horizon, there is a 
fine bit of cobalt-blue, which gives a heavy 
contrasting tone and provides a_ bit of 
mysterious distance. Above this there is a 
glimpse of blue sky. A strange, wave-like 
pennant of liquid-white is the strong con- 
spicuous figure which holds the attention of 
the observer. It is placed upon its back- 
ground with what appears to have been one 
broad, heavy contact of the brush with the 
mat, as a beginning, and then it flows, with 
increasing delicacy, to its pointed, vanishing 
tip. ‘The one realistic motive in the painting 
is a spray of grass, kindred in tone with the 
background; this ties the lower region of the 
composition to the central theme, and _ it 
might be one more way of getting a cadence. 
The picture is like many others which Beck 
has conceived; it is voiceless, yet it is 
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eloquent with the unspoken or unsung idea 
of the artist. The cadence is sent out to 
ride on the breeze of sound in a small area 
of space, but the colors from which it springs 
are so full of atmospheric expanse, so capable 
of reaching out into far distances, that the 
region described is strangely extensive, and 
it would seen that the entire area of space 
had been encompassed. 

“The Gift of the Madonna”’ is one of these 
“Esoterics” which is less vague. Open, to 
flattened finger-tips, a huge hand like a 
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great screen fills the background. The 
generous hand has surrendered all that it 
had to bestow in the way of precious gifts 
and riches. The spiralled palm may be a 
generic centre from which other blessings 
may come, but it is emptied by this pre- 
sentation to mankind. The Madonna is a 
radiant bit of white, yellow, and red. There 
is a transmission of glory from her presence. 
The painter has caught a lovely pattern, 
colorful and well designed, in the group of 
assembled forms beneath the Madonna. 


STANLEY ANDERSON, R. E. 


AWARDED THE C. WILLIAM BUMA PRIZE FOR FIGURE STUDY 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL PRINT MAKERS 
EXHIBITION 


BY HOWELL C. BROWN 


O SHOW the utter impossibility of tak- 
ing up in detail the Sixth International, 
it is only necessary to say that there were 
shown three hundred and eighty-three prints 
in the gallery of the Los Angeles Museum. 
With so many before us it would be a hope- 


less task to try and select any pictures for 
special mention. As the Jury of Award 
spent long hours in careful study, their 
decisions may give some idea as to the most 
interesting prints. They were as follows: 


Los Angeles Gold Medal, offered by the 


SPROUGHTON LOCK, SUFFOLK DRY-POLNT LEONARD E. SQUIRRELL, R. E. 


GROUP OF FOUR PRINTS AWARDED 
THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GOLD MEDAL 


EARLY SPRING, SUFFOLK DRY-POINT 


LEONARD R. SQUIRRELL, R. E. 


GROUP OF FOUR PRINTS AWARDED 
THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GOLD MEDAL 


WIND IN THE WILLOWS MEZZOTINT LEONARD R. SQUIRRELL, R. E. 


GROUP OF FOUR PRINTS AWARDED 
THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GOLD MEDAL 


NOTRE DAME, PARIS MEZZOTINT LEONARD R. SQUIRRELL, R. E. 


THE HURRYING RIVER ETCHING ROBERT H. NISBET, A. N. A. 


AWARDED THE BRYAN PRIZE FOR THE BEST AMERICAN PRINT 


WILLOW POOL DRY-POINT ROI PARTRIDGE 


AWARDED THE C. WILLIAM BUMA PRIZE FOR A LANDSCAPE 
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Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, for 
the best print or group of prints—to Leonard 
R. Squirrell, R. E., for his group of four 
prints. 

Silver Medal, offered by the Print Makers 
Society of California under the same classi- 
fication, to Malcolm Osborne, R. E., for his 
dry-point, Portrait of Mrs. Heberden. 

Bronze Medal, offered by the Print 
Makers Society of California under the same 
classification, to John Copley for his litho- 
eraph, “The Horse-Rake.” 

Storrow Prize, offered by Mrs. Samuel 
Storrow for the best block-print, to John 
Platt, for his print, “The Port, St. Tropez.” 

C. William Buma Prize for the best 
Figure, to Stanley Anderson, R. E., for his 
etching, “‘Landlopers.”’ 

C. William Buma Prize for the best 
Landscape, to Roi Partridge for his dry- 
point, “ Willow-Pool-two.” 

Bryan Prize, offered by Doctor and Mrs. 
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William Alanson Bryan for the best Ameri- 
can Print, to Robert H. Nisbet, A. N. A., for 
his etching, “The Hurrying River.” 

Despite the fact that England carried off 
the majority of the prizes, the entire level 
of the work shown was so even that there 
were many difficult decisions which faced 
the jury. 

The Print Makers Society of California 
takes a great pleasure in giving the artists 
of the world this chance to show their work, 
and its only regret is that some of the Euro- 
pean countries have not yet availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. This is particu- 
larly noticeable as to Belgium, Holland and 
Spain. The first is represented by the work 
of but one man, while the last two are missing 
entirely. The Society will be glad to send 
circulars for the Seventh International to 
any artists of any country who will furnish 
their addresses to the Secretary before 
October of this year. 
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WO HISTORIC landmarks of the old 
Pueblo de Nuestra Senora de Los 
Angeles will be preserved under the Civic 
Center plans of the Allied Architects Associa- 
tion which are now before the public officials 
of Los Angeles City and county for approval. 
These two, the old plaza and the Mission 
Church, are the only relics of the days when 
the southwest was divided into provinces of 
New Spain, ruled by the viceroy at Mexico 
City, which have survived the years of 
commercial development in the city. At 
the present time they are situated in a rather 
dingy section of town, with the rush of heavy 
trafic pouring past, the buildings fronting 
the plaza being of the cheaper variety 
possessing absolutely no charm and_ the 
streets bearing the earmarks peculiar to all 
near-slum districts. The visitor today has 
no disposition to linger; there are no memo- 
ries to be invoked; it is impossible to stir the 
Imagination. 

If the plans of the Allied Architects are 
accepted, all this will be rectified. The 
plaza and the Mission Church will remain 
unchanged, while the surrounding buildings 
fronting the plaza would be torn down, and 


in their place the Association has suggested 
that low structures typical of the Spanish 
era be erected. In this manner the restored 
plaza, combined with the old world atmos- 
phere pervading this section at the present 
time, will readily recall to the visitor the 
early days of Los Angeles when gay young 
Dons of California dashed joyously past the 
plaza on magnificently caparisoned horses, 
as the Franciscan monks plodded the streets 
en route to some distant mission where they 
were destined to bring the word of their 
Christ to the pagan Indians. Visitors will 
be enabled to readily visualize the happy, 
carefree life in those bygone days, the 
Angelus sounding from the Mission Church 
recalling the laborers from the fields, the 
moonlit nights fragrant with perfume and 
made beautiful by the soft music of love- 
lorn caballeros serenading their flashing- 
eyed senoritas as the duennas nodded peace- 
fully, dreaming of their vanished youth. 
The ghosts of the conquistadores walking 
in the mystic hours between midnight and 
dawn will look on the restored plaza and 
be content, artists coming to paint the 
Mission will feel their presence, and their 
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ADMINISTRATION CENTER PLAN PREPARED BY THE ALLIED ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES. 


a 


EL PASEO, THE 


ADMINISTRATION CENTER PROPER, WHERE ALL CITY, COUNTY, STATE AND FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS WILL 


BE GROUPED. 


THE NEW $6,000,000 HALL OF JUSTICE FOR LOS ANGELES COUNTY IS BEING ERECTED ON SITE NO. 2. 
SITE NO. 41S BEING CONDEMNED FOR THE NEW $7,500,000 crry HALL. 


SITE NO. 10 1S THE PROPOSED UNION TERMINAL. 


THE REMAINING SITES IN THIS AREA ARE NOT DESIGNATED FOR ANY PARTICULAR BUILDINGS, ALTHOUGH NO. 7 IS SUG- 


GESTED AS THE SITE FOR A NEW FEDERAL BUILDING. 
PLAZA AND PLAZA CHURCH, 


AT THE RIGHT IS SHOWN THE ARRANGEMENT FOR THE ORIGINAL 
IN THIS AREA THE SPANISH INFLUENCE WILL BE RETAINED, AND SURROUNDING BUILDINGS 


WILL BE OF THE OLD SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 


canvases will portray the sympathetic at- 
mosphere pregnant with the days of the past. 

In fact, Los Angeles will have made her 
first stride in the preservation of her historic 
traditional and legendary lore, visitors will 
leave the city feeling that they have had a 
momentary glance into the long vanished 
days when Spain and not England was 
mistress of the seas, sending her younger 
sons abroad to search for gold, while her 
priests combed the wastelands seeking new 
converts to the Catholic faith, braving 
hardships, torture, and obscure death. 

It is nearly one hundred and fifty years 
since Filipe de Neve and his meagre legions, 
accompanied by Franciscan monks and their 
acolytes, established the Pueblo de Nuestra 
Senora la Reina de Los Angeles at the foot 
of a low ridge of hills some 11 miles from the 
Mission San Gabriel, taking possession of 
the land in the name of His Most Catholic 
Majesty Charles, King of Spain. 
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With the gold rush to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles was overshadowed by the northern 
city, and remained a small town of some 
ten thousand souls until the tide of prosperity 
swept southward. Since that time her 
growth has been greater than that of any 
other city within an equal period of years. 
In her rise to supremacy in commercial 
affairs and population as the New York of 
the west, her traditions were forgotten, her 
citizens having their eyes fixed on business 
development rather than the preservation 
of her historic relics and landmarks. Her 
architecture was chiefly composed of livable 
houses, quickly erected and containing no 
charm, while the affluent built ornate 
structures referred to as “‘mansions” in 
the local papers of that era, ornamented 
with the creations of the carpenter’s jig- 
saw. Yet these crude monstrosities are 
deserving of some praise. At least they 
showed a groping for something better than 
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the buildings which had preceded them. 
Blind seeking, perhaps, but at least the 
motive which inspired them was fine. 

Due to congested conditions in the down- 
town section, the governmental buildings 
of Los Angeles have been strewn about in 
a rather aimless way. Nearly all of these 
are antiquated at the present time, having 
been erected in the latter part of the last 
century, often referred to as the “age of 
horrors” by architects. In order that her 
civic buildings might be grouped together in 
an orderly manner, the city and county 
officials entered into a contract with the 
Allied Architects Association a year ago, 
calling for a comprehensive plan for the 
development of a Civic Center. For this 
work the association was to receive the 
nominal sum of one dollar. After eleven 
months of intensive study and labor on the 
part of the organization, the completed 
plans were recently presented to the City 
Council and the County Board of Super- 
visors for adoption. 
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Under these plans the earth mass known 
as Bunker Hill, long a traffic barrier in the 
heart of the city, will be transformed into 
a great park, bisected by a mall nearly a 
mile in length, which will be flanked with 
sites for future buildings of a cultural and 
semi-public nature. In the early days of 
Los Angeles as an American city, the busi- 
ness section of town was grouped about the 
east side of this hill, while the hill itself 
composed the exclusive residential sec- 
tion. When the tide of prosperity swept 
the city, business needing expansion followed 
the line of least resistance and moved further 
to the east and south, the hill proving a 
barrier to the west and north. The latter, 
deserted by business, was in turn abandoned 
by the wealthy, who moved further west, 
leaving the hill to a period of retrogradation 
and stagnation. At the present day Bunker 
Hill has become an area with potential slum 
proclivities and a consequent fire menace, 
composed of dilapidated houses which had 
once been the pride of Los Angeles, skeletons 
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THE SECTION 


SHOWN AS LAS ALTURAS ON THIS PLAN COMPRISES A GREAT PARK 5,000 FEET LONG, AND WITH AN AVERAGE WIDTH OF 
600 FEET, LOCATED ON THE CREST OF WHAT IS NOW KNOWN AS BUNKER HILL WHICH JUTS INTO THE BUSINESS DISTRICT 
OF THE CITY, AND WHICH HAS LONG CONSTITUTED A BARRIER TO TRAFFIC. A LARGE OPEN PLAZA, EL PRADO, WILL 
BE CREATED NORTH OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON FIFTH STREET, BETWEEN FLOWER STREET 
AND GRAND AVENUE. THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS PROPER WILL BE LOCATED IN THE AREA SHOWN AS EL PASO, 
AND ALONG THE STREETS BOUNDING THAT AREA. TO THE EASTWARD A SMALLER PLAZA, LA ALAMEDA, IS CREATED FOR 
THE UNION TERMINAL, IF BUILT. THE HISTORIC PLAZA AND PLAZA CHURCH ARE PRESERVED IN THE AREA SHOWN ON 
THE SKETCH AS LA PLAZA. 


against the sky like grim ghouls haunting 
the places of their youth. The hill is a 
constant menace to the finer residence sec- 
tions of town, in that it has become the 
advance guard of decay and of the slums 
which are threatening a further march 
westward. 

With this area metamorphosed into a 
beautiful park, providing a charm spot 
rather than an eyesore, encircled with wide 
boulevards for the accommodation of pleas- 
ure vehicles, giving the densely populated 
communities north and east of town direct 
access to the business section of Los Angeles, 
both the aesthetic and the utilitarian senses 
of the citizens will be propitiated and Los 
Angeles will rank among the really great 
world cities, both here and abroad, in her 
civic architectural achievements. 

Traffic congestion has been the greatest 
Los Angeles problem for years. The develop- 
ment and boulevarding of this park, called 
Las Alturas on the plans, will serve to 
relieve this overcrowding of downtown 
streets in a manner which could be accom- 
plished by no other means, when tied in 
with the remainder of the Allied Architects 
plan. ‘Trucking traffic, ever a necessary 
evil of any large city, will be diverted 
through modern, well-lighted and well-aired 
tunnels which will serve to accelerate such 
traffic. 

Running from the park as far as Los 
Angeles Street will be the Administration 
Center proper; the public buildings of city, 
county, state, and national governments 
will be grouped about a great plaza in an 
area bounded on the north and south by 
Temple and First Streets. This location in 
an area well worthy of their dignity, sur- 
rounded by flowers and greenery, will pro- 
vide a setting where the employees of the 
various governments will be enabled to 
work with increased efficiency, unhampered 
by the roar of a city’s heavy traffic. The 
Administration Center has been so arranged 
and so located as to be easily accessible to 
county and city alike, saving both time and 
confusion on the part of citizens having 
business here. The sites provided here are 
for structures on the monumental type which 
will give ample space for both present and 
future needs of these governments. 

Broadway, Spring and Main Streets, three 
great arteries of trafic north and south, are 
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to be depressed under the plaza, or rather, 
due to its location on a low ridge of ground, 
the plaza will be of the raised variety. The 
passages thus afforded will be well lighted, 
well ventilated, and modern, which like 
the tunnels under Bunker Hill will tend to 
accelerate through traffic and will afford 
parking area for motors both above and 
below ground. 

The fathers of this Civic Center plan, the 
Allied Architects Association, is a body 
comprising seventy of the most eminent 
architects of the Pacific Southwest who 
banded together early in the summer of 
1921 for the purpose of affording civic 
governments the best types of public archi- 
tecture at moderate cost. This organiza- 
tion is an exponent of the idea of using highly 
specialized professional talent for the public 
benefit without personal profit. The plan 
of its operation is, after deducting the bare 
costs of work on public building design and 
supervision, to devote its earnings toward 
the cultural development of the community. 
Following this idea, the Association has 
established and maintains a free Architec- 
tural and Fine Arts Library for the use of 
the public, has instituted architectural 
courses for students in the University of 
Southern California, and gives courses in 
design for draughtsmen among its other 


activities. At the present time the estab- 
lishment of a_ traveling scholarship for 
architectural students is being planned, 


which, in all probability, will not be con- 
fined to undergraduates in architectural 
schools but will be open to students studying 
in the offices of architects, preference being 
given men having had some _ practical 
experience. 


The American Institute of Architects held 
its Fifty-eighth Annual Convention at the 
Grand Central Palace and the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, April 20 to 24. Be- 
sides the usual business sessions with notable 
speakers, delightful entertainment was pro- 
vided for the delegates and their friends. 
On one evening a reception and pageant were 
given at the Metropolitan Museum in con- 
nection with the award of the Gold Medals 
of the Institute. There were also private 
receptions and teas, an excursion, circum- 
navigating Manhattan Island, and many 
other interesting features. 
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ARNOLD W. BRUNNER 


BY FLORENCE N. LEVY 


Director, Baltimore Museum of Art 


HE DEATH of Arnold W. Brunner on 

February 14, 1925, from pneumonia, 
robbed the world of an architect whose 
vision extended far beyond the drawing 
board. It was the human side of the man, 
his interest inevery worth-while undertaking, 
his activity for the advancement of organiza- 
tions devoted to the arts, and his personal 
charm and culture that endeared him to all 
who knew him. 

As an example of what Mr. Brunner’s 
enthusiasm accomplished there is the record 
of his chairmanship of the artists’ section of 
the Liberty Loan campaign during the war. 
When it was announced that the quota for 
the artists was $900,000 it was generally 
felt that the painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects of New York could not possibly dispose 


of such a large quantity of bonds. The 
writer was present at the first meeting of the 
committee and watched with interest Mr. 
Brunner’s quiet yet firm manner as he 
assigned each task—a joke with one, a word 
of encouragement to another and a fund of 
enthusiasm that led each to do his best. 
The result was that the artists “went over 
the top’ and turned in more than $1,200,000. 

Born in New York City in 1857, Mr. 
Brunner received his general education in 
the public schools of New York and in 
Manchester, England, while his architectural 
training was at the Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology in Boston. 

From the first Mr. Brunner was interested 
in competitions. He delighted in submitting 
work anonymously and having it selected 
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PROPOSED BUILDING FOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


by a professional jury as the winning plan. 
Temple Beth-El, at Fifth Avenue and 76th 
Street, New York, was probably his first 
success in this way. Other competitions 
in which his design was selected as the best 
include the United States Post Office, 
Custom House and Court House in Cleve- 
land which was completed in 1906, and the 
Department of State Building, designed to 
form part of the great plan for the City of 
Washington. Although the designs for the 
latter were approved some ten or twelve 
years ago, Congress has not yet made an 
appropriation for a Federal building pro- 
gramme that will include this structure for 
the State Department. 

City planning was one of Mr. Brunner’s 
special studies, and he was frequently called 
upon to serve on commissions for the sys- 
tematizing and beautification of cities. 
Among the City Planning Commissions of 
which he was a member were those of 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Rochester, Denver 
and Albany. His published articles on this 
subject include: ‘Must the American City 
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Be Ugly?” in Harper's Weekly for January 
15, 1910; “City and Town Planning,” 
suggesting beauty based on business condi- 
tions, in the Craftsman, March, 1910; “The 
Business Side of City Planning,” in the 
National Municipal Review of April, 1912; 
*Readjusting of a City for Greater Effi- 
ciency,” in The American City for July, 
1912. 

For the past few years Mr. Brunner had 
been kept very busy with two large projects 
—the Capitol Park at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Denison University at Granville, 
Ohio. Harrisburg Park was a_ difficult 
undertaking, because the existing Capitol 
had to be retained and other buildings 
grouped around it effectively. He solved it 
by making a balanced composition with 
simple and dignified buildings serving as a 
foil to the more elaborate old structure that 
occupies the end of the large court and as 
the approach he designed a monumental 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Bridge over 
the Susquehanna River. A feature of the 
plan is that the grounds are to be used and 
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U.S. POST OFFICE, CUSTOMS HOUSE AND COURT HOUSE, CLEVELAND ARNOLD W. BRUNNER 


CHAPEL—DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


enjoyed by the public. The great court, 
500 feet in width, offers a fine setting for 
band concerts, pageants and other com- 
munity gatherings. The south office build- 
ing is now nearing completion. A plaster 
model showing the entire group is in the 
rotunda of the Capitol. Speaking of his 
habit of making models, Mr. Brunner dis- 
played his care for the development of every 
detail when he once remarked: “I don’t 
know as much as some people, so I make 
models of my buildings!’ Thus he could 
study the effect of light and shade, of 
sculptural and mural decorations, of the 
relation of one building to the other. 

Denison University oifered an opportunity 
for an unusual type of grouping. The hilly, 
wooded country suggested the lay-out. 
Only the chapel, Colonial in style and which 
crowns the hill, together with a few of the 
buildings in the women’s group, have been 
completed. 

In New York City, Mr. Brunner designed 
and erected a number of buildings devoted 
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to educational purposes. These include the 
Educational Alliance at East Broadway and 
Jefferson Street; the School of Mines of 
Columbia University; the Students Build- 
ing, Barnard College; and the Lewisohn 
Stadium of the College of the City of New 
York. 

The requirements of hospitals was another 
type of building to which Mr. Brunner gave 
special study. His most important accom- 
plishment along this line is Mount Sinai 
Hospital. The first group, completed in 
1901, included the administration building; 
medical, surgical, pathological, isolation, 
private and children’s pavilions; dispensary; 
and nurses’ training school. The recently 
finished group of buildings, connected with 
the earlier structures by a wide passageway 
under 100th Street, includes the Blumenthal 
Auditorium, the pathological building, and 
new pavilions for dispensary, children, 
private patients and servants. ‘The whole 
overlooks Central Park and holds an im- 
portant place among New York’s structures. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CAPITOL PARK, HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Cadet Hospital at West Point was 
also his work, and recently he had been 
awarded the contract for the erection of the 
Mess Hall and Drawing Academy. These 
two buildings gave Mr. Brunner an oppor- 
tunity to show his ability in designing along 
Gothic lines in contrast to his more usual 
classical structures. 

Another example of his versatility is the 
Moorish synagogue of the Congregation 
Shaaray Tefilla in West 82nd Street, while 
one of the most chaste classical structures in 
New York is his synagogue for Congregation 
Shearith Israel at Central Park West and 
70th Street. 

In service to his native city, New York, 
Mr. Brunner was tireless. He erected some 
of the first public baths, those in Seward 
Park and Jefferson Park, and the Schiff 
Fountain in Rutgers Square. When Mayor 
Hylan was interested in developing a group 
of buildings to be devoted to music and the 
other arts, Mr. Brunner was asked to furnish 
the designs. He was indefatigable in mak- 
ing drawing after drawing to meet the 
changing conditions, and if the scheme had 
materialized it would have given him an 
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opportunity to carry out some of his long 
cherished dreams for the advancement of 
the arts. 

Outside of his professional work, Mr. 
Brunner gave of Lis time and knowledge 
in the same whole-hearted way. He was a 
member of the Board of Education of the 
City in 1902 (probably the only artist who 
has ever served in this capacity), and on 
the City Art Commission from 1908 to 1910, 
He had been President of the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York since 1918, and 
Treasurer of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters since 1914 and held both these 
positions at the time of his death. 

Elected a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in 1892, he served as 
President of the New York Chapter in 
1909-1910; one of the founders of the 
Architectural League of New York and its 
President, 1903-1904; Vice-President at one 
time of the National Sculpture Society and 
also of the American Civie Association. 
Perhaps one of the honors that he valued 
most was his election in 1910 as an Associate 
of the National Academy of Design and to 
full membership in 1916, one of the few 
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architects thus honored. It was the Century 
Club that Mr. Brunner most frequented 
and there, among kindred spirits, he was at 
his best. As an architect, Arnold W. 
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Brunner has enriched the world by many 
dignified, well-placed buildings. These will 
long serve to hold him in honor and re- 
membrance. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CORA HOLDEN AND HER WORK 


ESIRING a large mural decoration 
symbolizing the chief industry of the 
Cleveland District for the new Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the architects, Walker and Weeks, gave the 
commission not to one of the well-known 
men, but to a comparatively unknown artist, 
a slight little woman, resident in Cleveland, 
Miss Cora Holden. 
Miss Holden had won her laurels a year 
or two earlier through her war memorial 


decorations, “Separation” and ‘‘ Reunion,” 
for the lobby of the Goodyear Hall, Akron, 
Ohio. The figures were nearly life-size, and 
the color scheme brilliant to carry well in a 
room lighted only from the entrance doors. 

The decoration for the Federal Reserve 
Bank is 12x 14 feet in size. Miss Holden 
made studies in charcoal and in color in the 
mills, much to the surprise and admiration 
of the husky workmen, and produced a rich 
and luminous scheme of color in close har- 
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mony with the sienna marble walls of the 
hall. 

Miss Holden comes from New England 
and is related to one of the oldest and finest 
families of the Western Reserve. Both her 
mother and her grandmother were physi- 
clans—ploneers in the practice of medicine 
by women. She is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School, and later of 
The Cleveland School of Art, where she is 
now a member of the faculty. 

Miss Holden is also interested in portrai- 
ture, for which she has won honors at the 
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Cleveland Museum of Art and elsewhere. 
While she has been successful with both men 
and women of prominent families in Cleve- 
land and Boston, her reputation is rapidly 
increasing as a painter of children’s portraits. 

Miss Holden’s drawing is firm and truth- 
ful, her color clear, and her brush work 
direct and free. 

The Cleveland School of Art has just 
released her for a year of travel and study in 
Europe. Spain, Northern Africa, and the 
Levant are included in her itinerary. 
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A. F. A. CIRCUIT EXHIBITIONS 


N CONNECTION with May festivals in 

several places this year special arrange- 
ments have been made for exhibitions from 
the American Federation of Arts. At 
Spartanburg, S. C., a Music Festival will 
be held on May 5, 6 and 7. The Art Club 
is to have the paintings from the Metro- 
politan Museum from April 29 through 
May 12 which will enable them to open the 
exhibition before May Day and continue 
it for a week after the Festival is over. 

The paintings by St. Louis artists, being 
shown this month in Emporia, Kans., will 
remain on view in the Plumb Memorial 
Building through Sunday, May 8, as the 
All-State Music and Scholarship contests 
take place from April 29 to May , inclusive. 
This brings more than three thousand high 
school pupils from all parts of Kansas, and 
the State Teachers College is particularly 
anxious to give them the advantage of a 
good art exhibit. 

Thousands of people from the State of 
Jowa were given an opportunity to see the 
Metropolitan Museum Exhibition (referred 
to above) when it was shown recently by 
the Fort Dodge Chapter of the American 
Federation of Arts, in the New Warden 
Hotel. We quote from a press notice: “A 
very rare group of canvases has been selected 
for showing here. Omitting discussion of 
technique, the visitor to the Gallery will 
find good examples of French, Dutch, 
Italian, British and American art. From 
Van de Velde’s ‘Inn,’ dating back three 
centuries, the compositions represent every 
period of work down to the early twentieth 
century. Marines, with the tang of the 
sea and a smell of salt; landscapes, soft with 
the green of spring; mountains, range upon 
range, melting into the distance; ladies of 
the Reynolds and Hoppner period, ruffled 
and disdainful; a Spanish courtyard and a 
Venetian moon.” ... All those who attended 
the Convention of the North Central section 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association and 
the sectional meeting of the Rotary had an 
opportunity to view the exhibit, in addition 
to the thousands of Fort Dodge and North- 
west Iowa art lovers. 

Our collection of Medici Prints—facsimiles 
in color of paintings by the Old Masters— 


has just been shown in the Memorial Library 
Building of the Military Academy at Culver, 
Ind., following two earlier engagements at 
the Ludington Public Library in Michigan 
and the High School Art Club in Mansfield, 
Ohio. Comments given in the letters have 
been most interesting. The librarian at 
Ludington wrote: “The appreciation of the 
public was a great and happy surprise. 
The prints were exhibited in the Library 
Hall from March 2-6, inclusive. <A coin- 
cidence was that the Woman’s Literary Club 
had an exhibition of pottery at the same 
time, and the two went very well together.” 
This Library recently became a Chapter of 
the Federation, and this was the first exhibi- 
tion to.be held there. The prints were 
forwarded to Mansfield, Ohio. The Faculty 
Director wrote: “The exhibit was a splendid 
success in our school. We charged but five 
cents admission, held the exhibition only 
three days and made thirty-three dollars. 
Everyone was enthusiastic and _ several 
prints were ordered, one being for the 
principal’s office.” 

The Connecticut schools on the circuit 
for the Traveling Exhibition of “Prints for 
the Schoolroom” are sending in very satis- 
factory reports. A letter from the Hartford 
Public High School said: “The pupils 
adopted the exhibition at once. They spent 
hours selecting their favorite prints, and 
their choice was most interesting.” The 
Art Supervisor of the State Normal School 
at Willamantic wrote: “The exhibit reached 
us on Saturday, and all the prints have been 
placed where the students may study them. 
The children in the Training School are as 
interested as our Normal School girls, for 
we expect to use part of the money earned 
at a Christmas sale for pictures. Grade V 
made the signs to put in the hallways and 
wrote an account for the newspaper. Grade 
VIII has already had its chance to vote for 
the pictures which had the greatest appeal. 
The Abbey pictures were most popular... . 
We are enjoying this treat to the utmost and 
hope to get the parents interested as well.” 
This same exhibition is further scheduled 
for Danbury, Southington and Middle- 
town, which will complete the Connecticut 
School Circuit. 
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ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


A great wave of interest in the matter of 
art in the schools seems to have passed over 
the entire country. At the suggestion of 
Randall Condon, the whole last day of a 
convention of American public school super- 
intendents held recently in Cincinnati was 
devoted to the educational mission of 
beauty, and at that time 12,000 reprints of 
an editorial on the relation of art to the 
public schools, by William McAndrew, were 
distributed. Not only was that a notable 
meeting, with such inspirational speakers 
as Lorado Taft, the distinguished sculptor, 
a real apostle of art and now a member of 
our National Art Commission, and others, 
but evidently the result was to send the 
superintendents to their several homes 
as the old saying goes—‘‘a bee in their 
bonnets.” 

Mr. McAndrew in his admirable editorial 
makes plain the fact that art in the schools 
is not merely the hanging of a picture on the 
wall, or the placement of a piece of sculpture 
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on a pedestal, or even teaching the children } 
to draw or to paint; that it is much more than 
this; that it is, as Barrie once said, ‘‘the> 
opening of the eyes” of the children to the} 
beauty which is around them, and that it | 
includes not merely the decoration of the > 
walls but the design and the character of the } 
school building itself. ‘‘It seems logical,” 
he says, “to argue that a nation founded to 
secure to man life, liberty, and the pursuit | 
of happiness, a nation proposing to secure | 
this, as the Founders proposed, through | 
public education, must make much of art | 
in its schools.” The theory that govern- | 
ment, and—by an American consequence— | 
schools, are instituted to give all men under 
it a right to life, was never stressed in any 
educational literature or convention, he says, 
until! recent years, but now, he says, he 
hears it even at the cross-roads. “Every 
cbild has a right to a full life, including the 
expanse secured from health, beauty, music, _ 
literature, nature, art. This is the declared 
mission of the public school.” 

There are others, evidently, who think 
the same way, for, according to Mr. Me- 
Andrew, in Cincinnati, in Winchester, in 
Evansville (Ohio) and, let us hope, in many 
other places “there are some public temples 
of teaching that preach beauty to every 
passer-by and promise happiness to every 
child who comes in.” ‘‘ Edward McClain, 
of Greenfield, Ohio, has given his town an 
art center in the form of a public school in 
which are paintings, pictures, statuary, tiles, 
and vases. Asked what his idea is, he said: 
‘IT understand the makers of America 
repeatedly asserted that the object of the 
concern they organized, entitled The United 
States, was a happier community than 
hitherto known. I consider it the civic duty 
of every American to add to the happiness 
of that part of the community nearest to 
him the most that he is able. As the pur- 
pose of works of art is the joy and refresh- 
ment of man, it seems to me that I should 
make use of this means in our town in 
connection with its schools.’”’ 

It is a very good thing, undoubtedly, to 
put pictures nl other works of art in school- 
rooms and schoolhouses, but it is a much 
more important thing to make our school- 
houses in themselves works of art in order 
that they may provide an environment for 
the children which will be in itself artistic 
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and beautiful. This does not necessarily 
mean extravagance; indeed it would be ill- 
advised if it did. Beauty is not dependent 
upon elaboration or extravagant cost; it is 
found rather in fine design, suitable use of 
material, proportioning of spaces. What is 
finer than the old, so-called Colonial design 
in architecture? What more satisfying in 
the way of beauty than the simplicity of the 
old buildings, for example, on the quadrangle 
at the University of Virginia? 

America has made great progress in this 
particular. Not only have we the instance 
of the schoolhouse or houses already men- 
tioned, but others. For instance, one lately 
built in Michigan on a country estate not 
far from the city of Detroit—a_ beautiful 
building designed in the style of the English 
half-timbered Tudor, eminently appropriate 
to its setting and to its use, yet a building 
which cannot fail to have its influence on 
those who are fortunate enough to pursue 
their studies therein. It is a public school. 

The Architect, a British architectural 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


magazine, issues regularly pictorial supple- 
ments of notable buildings. The issue of 
March 13 carried by way of pictorial supple- 
ment two pictures of the Alhambra, Granada, 
and one of the State Normal School, Glass- 
boro, New Jersey. What would the “‘little 
red schoolhouse” have thought had it 
known that some day one of its lordly 


descendants would find itself in such 
company! 
How much the little red schoolhouse 


figures in the history of America—the up- 
building of character; how plain it was but 
how much better than the hideous factory- 
like structures which in some cities today 
have taken its place! Education never 
has been and never can be a matter of 
quantitative production, and until we are 
able to provide beautiful environment for 
our public teaching we can hardly expect 
to bring forth beautiful results. The great 
public schools, so called, of England are not 
decorated in the ordinary sense of the word; 
the walls are not hung with pictures, orna- 
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mented with casts. but they are so essentially 
in themselves works of art that they have a 
distinctly refining, elevating influence upon 
those who are educated therein. Art in 
its truest sense does not supply a veneer for 
life; it is a part of life, an inherent part, and 
the mere introduction of pictures and casts 
in schoolrooms, no matter how excellent 
they may be, will not accomplish the end 
desired if they are merely oases in a desert. 


NOTES 


A building for an art 
ART MUSEUM gallery has been given to 
NEWS Spokane, Wash., by Mrs. 
W. W. Powell. Formerly 
the home of her mother, it is a large resi- 
dence of about sixteen rooms, well suited 
to art exhibitions and lectures, and will 
be known as the Grace Campbell Art 
Museum. Until the organization of an art 
association to take permanent charge, the 
property is held in trust by Mrs. B. L. 
Gordon, President of the Eastern Wash- 
ington Historical Society, which sponsors 
the Spokane Public Museum. The room 
in the latter institution which was recently 
fitted as an art gallery, will continue in use 
for traveling and loan exhibitions until the 
securing of a sufficient fund for the new art 
museum project. 


School for Museum Workers 


Simultaneously with the opening of the 
Newark Museum’s new building next Octo- 
ber, will also be opened a school for museum 
workers. The course will be of nine months’ 
duration and will include class instruction 
and practical experience in all the forms of 
activity and management carried on in the 
Newark Library and Newark Museum, 
notably including the adjustment of the 
latter to its new quarters and special clien- 
tele. The faculty will be composed of staff 
members of both institutions. The impor- 
tance given to library instruction is felt to 
be justified by the similarity of its work 
and problems and those of the museum. 
Practical experience in docentry will be 
gained by the students’ explanation of the 
Museum’s various exhibitions to visitors. 
As only twelve students will be admitted 
to the first class, they will have the benefit 
of much individual attention to their par- 
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ticular talents and capacities. 
for entry must be college graduates under 


30 years of age, of general ability and | 
attractive presence, and must have recom- | 


mendations as to their fitness for this 
particular type of work. The confidence 


of both the Museum and Library of Newark | 
in the expediency of this course is seen in| 


their purpose to add to their staffs several 


of the twelve students at the end of the | 


nine months’ work, as expressed by John 
Cotton Dana, director and librarian, respec- 
tively, of the institutions. 


Bureau of Information 


The Pennsylvania Museum in Philadel- 
phia has lately established a bureau of 
information for the identification of works of 
art,the services of which are free to collectors. 
The quality of their possessions will be ascer- 
tained upon request, assistance rendered in 
new purchases, and aid given in the restora- 
tion of objects of art. The bureau has been 
divided into three sections, applied art, 
oriental art, and paintings, each under the 
curator of its particular subject at the mu- 
seum. Each of these departments possesses 
a library of reference books, photographs and 
illustrations. Such a bureau gives promise 
of aiding also in the suppression of spurious 
works of art, which are at present such an 
overwhelming source of income to unprin- 
cipled imitators and dealers. 


Gift for Dayton 


A gift of $5,000 has been received by the 
Dayton Art Institute; $3,000 of it is to be 
added to the permanent endowment now 
amounting to $14,000, and the remainder 
may be used for current expenses. 


Acquiring Exhibits 


A new plan for acquiring museum ex- 
hibits is to be tried by the Montclair Art 
Museum of Montclair, N. J. The plan is 
embodied in a letter sent by the Art Com- 
mittee to all members of the Art Association, 
and is as follows: 

“So far, all the Works of Art, as well as 
the land and the buildings, have been given. 
The whole beautiful property has been a 
series of gifts. It seems an appropriate 
time now for the members to avail them- 
selves to assume responsibility for the further 


growth of the exhibits. A moderate annual 


Candidates | 
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subscription by members would accomplish 
this. The opportunity is at hand. A 
special committee has been appointed, 
whose duty it will be to organize the members 
who wish to be part of this movement to 
secure a Picture-buying Fund. 

“The plan is, to have the regular Art 
Committee select several pictures from time 
to time, as the funds permit, and to submit 
these at the Museum to the subscribers to 
the Picture-buying Fund who will vote for 
the picture or pictures they prefer, or to vote 
against any or all, if they wish. Subscribers 
to this fund will be entitled to One Vote for 
every Twenty-five Dollars they subscribe. 
The pictures receiving the greatest number 
of votes to be purchased for the permanent 
collection by the Director. Subscribers of 
less than Twenty-five Dollars to be entitled 
to one-fifth of a vote for every Five Dollars 
they subscribe.” 


Fenway Court Open 


The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in 
Boston is now open to the public on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays from 10 a. m. 
to 3 p. m., when the admission fee is fifty 
cents; also on Sundays from 1 to 4 p. m., 
when admission is free. The Museum is 
closed on legal holidays. This announce- 
ment will be of special interest to those 
who are planning to be in New England this 
summer and affords an opportunity, of 
which all art lovers will wish to avail them- 
selves, of visiting this notable collection. 


Nearly $1,000,000 was re- 


BOSTON ceived during 1924 by the 
MUSEUM Boston Museum of Fine 
OF ART Arts through bequests and 


gifts from about fifty in- 
dividuals and groups. The largest single 
legacy was a quarter of a million in real 
estate from Alexander Mosely to form a 
permanent fund. Another legacy, $180,000, 
from Maria A. Evans, is unrestricted as to 
principal and income. Several gifts in five 
figures were received, among them a bequest 
of $25,000 from Mrs. Robert Shaw Russell 
for concert support; from the John L. 
Gardner estate, about $81,000; a memorial 
fund of $20,000 from Mrs. Horatio G. Curtis 
for her husband, the income to purchase 
prints; and several others. 
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The Museum spent about $314,400 for 
additions to its collections in 1924. 

Excavation has been nearly completed 
and construction contracts agreed to for a 
new wing to the Museum, sufficient funds 
for which (over $230,000) were contributed 
during the year. This new wing is expected 
to be completed within a year. It conforms 
to the original lay-out of the Museum and 
will be devoted to Western Art, making 
available space, now occupied by this 
section, for other departments. Several 
rooms already owned, but stored for lack 
of space, will be exhibited and furnished in 
their respective periods. Among these are 
a Georgian Room and a Louis XVI Room, 
given by Mrs. Frederick Thomas Bradbury 
in memory of her brother, George Robert 
White, a former trustee and benefactor of 
the Museum. 

Three free concerts were given at the 
Boston Museum in 1924 by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Harvard Glee 
Club and the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra, with an attendance of 7,943, an 
increase of 1,326 over the previous vear. 
Admissions to the Museum totaled 406,427, 
an increase of 22,681 over the year before. 


The annual convention of 

EASTERN AND the Eastern Arts Associa- 
WESTERN ARTS tion was held this year at 

ASSOCIATIONS Springfield, Mass., from 

MEET April 22 to 25, at which 
time an excellent and inter- 
esting programme was provided. Among 
the many topics discussed were: “Objectives 
of Art Training,” presented by Mr. Douglas 
J. Connah, Director of the New School of 
Design, New York; “Reviewing a Quarter 
Century of Public Art—Have We Made 
Good?” by Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, State 
Director of Art Education in Pennsylvania; 
and “Everyday Art,’ by Mr. George C. 
Greener, Director of the North Bennet 
Street Industrial School, Boston. 

The Western Arts Association will hold 
its 3lst annual convention in Memphis, 
Tenn., May 5, 6, 7 and 8. This will be 
the first meeting of the Association to be 
held in the south and promises to be a 
notable one. The sessions of the convention 
will be held in the new municipal auditorium, 
seating 13,000 persons, and numerous 
educational and social features are planned 
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for the delegates. Speakers at this meeting 
will include Mr. Henry Turner Bailey of the 
Cleveland School of Art, Miss Anna V. 
Horton of the Cleveland Museum, Mr. 
Franz Aust, Associate Professor of Land- 
scape Design at the University of Wisconsin, 
and other well-known authorities. 

A feature of the convention will be a 
reception at the Brooks Memorial Gallery, 
where there are being shown during the 
month of May, forty of the selected Ameri- 
can paintings recently exhibited in the 
Biennial Exposition of Art in Venice. 


An interesting and im- 

IN CHICAGO portant exhibition of mural 

paintings, the first of its 
kind to be held at the Art Institute, was 
shown in the galleries of the museum during 
April. This exhibition, which was assembled 
and shown first in the Brooklyn Museum 
under the auspices of the Society of Mural 
Painters, consisted of works by many of the 
most distinguished mural painters of the 
present day, not only in this country but 
abroad. Among the French artists exhibit- 
ing were Puvis de Chavannes, Albert Besnard 
and Maurice Denis. American artists repre- 
sented included Elihu Vedder, Frederick C. 
Frieseke, F. Luis Mora, Julius Rolshoven, 
La Farge, Robert Chanler, and 
others. 

Other exhibitions on view at the Art 
Institute during April were paintings by 
Maurice Prendergast; sculpture by Nancy 
Cox-McCormack; drawings, woodcuts, etch- 
ings and blockprints by C. O. Woodbury; 
paintings by Edward Buk Ulreich; eighteenth 
century French furniture, and paintings by 
the Arts Club of Chicago; and photographs 
by the Chicago Camera Club. 

An exhibition of drawings by Muirhead 
Bone, the well-known English artist, was 
shown at the Art Institute during the latter 
part of March. The collection included a 
variety of scenes, among them a number of 
drawings of our own New York City, made 
by the artist on a recent visit to this country. 

An organization known as “The Orientals” 
has lately been formed in connection with the 
Oriental Department of the Art Institute. 
The purpose of this society is to stimulate 
interest in and encourage and assist the 
growth of the Chinese collections. The 
Departments of Prints and of Decorative 


many 
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Arts have for some time had similar affiliated 
organizations. The occasion of the forma- 
tion of this latest society was the opening 
of an exhibition of Chinese ceramics in the 
Hutchinson Wing of the Institute during 
the month of March. Additions to the 
Art Institute’s Oriental collections are con- 
stantly being made through gifts and pur- 
chases, and it is hoped ultimately to remedy 
the gaps which still exist. 

The Art Institute is to be congratulated 
upon having acquired a_ representative 
collection of eighteenth century French color 
prints—the first of its kind, it is said, to be 
included in any museum in this country. 
These prints were purchased for the Print 
Department by a number of interested 
individuals and societies, from an exhibition 
held at the Art Institute last season. They 
are in aquatint, crayon and pastel, and are 
by such well-known artists as Janinet, 
Debucourt, Descourtis and Lecoeur. 

From the exhibition of works by artists 
of Chicago and vicinity held at the Art 
Institute recently, the Municipal Art League 
of Chicago purchased for its permanent 
collection a painting by Edgar A. Rupprecht 
entitled “A Summer Visitor.” 

The number of paintings by members of 
the Taos group which were shown in this 
exhibition gave proof of the popularity of 
this colony with the Chicago artists. Among 
those having permanent studios there are 
Walter Ufer, Victor Higgins, E. Martin 
Hennings, Joseph A. Fleck, Frank Hoffman, 
and Irving Manoir. One of the most 
recent additions to the Taos Colony is a 
Finnish artist, Axel Gallen-Kallela, an 
exhibition of whose works was shown at the 
Art Institute last year. 

For those of its members contemplating a 
trip to Europe the Art Institute is offering 
a series of talks by members of the Museum 
Staff on points of special interest for those 
traveling abroad. Among the — subjects 
already presented are “Picturesque Italian 
Hill Towns,” by Mr. Charles Fabens Kelly, 
Director of the Department of Oriental 
Art; “What to see in Greece,” by Miss 
Helen Gardner; and “What to See in Spain,” 
by Mr. Hardinge Scholle. These lectures 
have been largely attended and have 
aroused more than ordinary interest in 
summer trips to Europe. 

Miss Edith R. Abbot, senior instructor of 
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“UNFETTERED” 


BY 
ALBIN POLASEK 


SHOWN IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has 
recently visited the Art Institute and 


delivered a lecture in Fullerton Hall on 
“Ttalian Renaissance Painting.” 

The preliminary competition for the 1925 
traveling scholarships to be awarded students 
of the School of the Art Institute was held 
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on April 4. This competition was open to 
students of the school who were American 
citizens and who had been enrolled in the 
school for two years. The four scholarships 
offered this year were the William M. R. 
French Scholarship of $1,000, the Bryan 
Lathrop Scholarship of $800, the John 
Quiney Adams Scholarship of $750, and the 
American Traveling Scholarship of $125 


The jury for the Second 

LANDSCAPE Landscape Exhibition held 

ARCHITECTURE recently at the Southwest 

Museum, Los Angeles, 

under the auspices of the Pacific Coast 

chapter of the American Society of Land- 

scape Architects, rendered an interesting 

report covering the various exhibits sub- 

mitted, and announcing the 
awards: 


following 


Under the division of Parks, awards were 
made to Recreation Park at Long Beach, 
Calif., Mission Beach and Bird Rock at 
San Diego, all laid out by Cook and Hall, 
and to William Land Park at Sacramento, 
by Frederick D. Evans. Awards for resi- 


dential development were given to the 
residences of Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. 


Young at Pasadena, rendered by Helen 
Deusner; of the Misses Davenport at Pasa- 
dena, Mrs. Mary Stewart at Montecito, 
and of Mrs. G. W. Gates at Pasadena, all 
by Florence Yoch; to the home of Mrs. 
Franklin Booth at Hollywood, rendered by 
Charles G. Adams, and to the garden details 
of the estate of Mr. Ben R. Meyer at Beverly 
Hills, rendered by Paul G. Thiene. The 
first and only award for a country club went 
to that at Green Bay, Orange County, 
rendered by Cook and Hall. Under the 
division of Institutions, awards were made 
to the College of Agriculture at Davis, Calif., 


and the Citrus Experiment Station at 
Riverside, Calif., both by John Gregg. 


Honorable mention was awarded designs 
for the Civie Center of Los Angeles sub- 
mitted by Cook and Hall and by William 
Lee Woolett. 

Special mention was made of the park 
system of Santa Barbara, designed by 
Olmsted Brothers. As this was not entered 
in the competition, however, no award 
could be made to it, but the following com- 
ment was included in the jury’s report: 
“Few communities in the California South- 
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land are bestirring themselves in making 
adequate and timely recreational provisions. 
The enormous portent of such delinquency 
cannot but have a serious and unfavorable 
impress upon the future welfare of the 
communities themselves and society in 
general. Santa Barbara has made a notable 
contribution to the region and brings inspira- 
tion to itself in its act of initiating a general 
layout of a park system and _ recreational 
scheme.” 

An interesting feature of this report, 
rendered by two landscape architects, a 
sculptor, an architect, an engineer and a 
professional city planner, is that even in 
cases where the award was made it was 
accompanied by criticism and that the weak 
as well as the strong points of the winning 
designs were pointed out. 


The Brooklyn Museum has 
BROOKLYN been showing during April 
INSTITUTE a most interesting large 
exhibition of Modern Brit- 
ish Prints—etchings, lithographs, wood- 
cuts and mezzotints. The collection num- 
bered approximately two hundred and 
thirty prints by such distinguished artists 
as Frank Brangwyn, George Soper, Charles 
H. Shannon, George Clause, Alfred Hartley, 
C. R. W. Nevinson, Charles Sims, Edward 
J. Detwold, and Norman Wilkinson, to 
name but a few. This exhibition was the 
result of an invitation extended Jast autumn 
by the Print Department of the Museum to 
Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, himself an etcher 
and organizer of the Print Society of Eng- 
land, to assemble and send to this country 
a collection of modern British prints, the 
only limitation upon Mr. Hubbard being 
that he should not include in the collection 
any prints that had already been exhibited 
in greater New York. 


A preliminary gift of three 

NEW FELLOW- million dollars for the en- 
SHIPS IN ART dowment of the John Simon 

Guggenheim Memorial 

Foundation Fellowships for advanced study 
abroad was recently announced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim of New York. 
The purposes of this Foundation are ‘to 
improve the quality of education and the 
practice of the arts and professions in the 
United States, to foster search, and to 
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provide for the cause of better international | 


understanding.” A bill for a special charter 
for the Foundation has already been passed 


by the legislature at Albany, and the first | 


national awards will be made for the 
academic year 1925-26. 
These fellowships hold no restrictions as 


to age limit, the subject to be studied, or | 


the place where study is to be pursued. 
The amount of money available for each 


will be approximately $2,500 a year, but | 


may be more or less, depending on individual 
needs. 


from forty to fifty fellows abroad. 

The donor of this munificent gift was 
formerly United States senator from Colo- 
rado. The Foundation is a memorial to 
his son, John Simon Guggenheim, who died 
in 1922, and was established with the idea 
of supplementing the Rhodes Scholarships 
by providing a similar opportunity for study 
for older students of proved ability, and 
for women as well as men. In making the 
announcement of the gift Mr. Guggenheim 
said: “‘I earnestly hope that the Foundation 
may be of permanent benefit to those 
appointed to the fellowships which it pro- 
vides, and by means of their study and 
research, as well as through the contacts 
which they establish, to our entire nation 
and to the world.” 

Among those serving on the Educational 
Advisory Board of the Foundation are two 
representing the arts: Mr. Thomas Whitney 
Surette, the well-known authority and 
lecturer on music; and Prof. William Emer- 
son, Head of the Department of Architec- 
ture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The executive office of the Foundation 
will be maintained in New York, at 2300 
Pershing Square Building. The Secretary 
in charge is Mr. Henry Allen Moe. 


Ivan Mestrovic gave Buf- 


AT THE falo something to talk about 
ALBRIGHT on the occasion of his 
GALLERY exhibition of 94 pieces of 


sculpture at the Albright 
Art Gallery, during the month of March; 
in fact it created more discussion, more 
enthusiasm and more controversy than any 
show that has come to the Gallery for some 
time. The great majority of visitors were 
taken by surprise on their first visit, but 


It is the purpose of the Foundation, | 
after the first year, to maintain annually | 


THE SQUALL 


SHOWN IN THE RECENT EXHIBITION OF THE 


the exhibition had the effect of bringing 
people back three and four times. About 
8,000 attendance was recorded. The artist 
accompanied the exhibition and aided in 
the installation. He remarked that his 
work had never been shown to better ad- 
vantage in America than when shown in the 
Albright Art Gallery Sculpture Court. 
The Gallery purchased for its permanent 
collection his ‘‘Innocentia,” a masterful 
and sensitive piece of carving in pink 
marble, done in his earlier period. 

Coincident with the Mestrovic exhibition 
was a smaller one-man exhibition of sculp- 
ture by Cecil Howard, a former student of 
the Albright Art School, under Earle 
Fraser; though less imaginative, the Howard 
exhibition was impressive, and well attended. 
The ‘‘ Dancer” was purchased by the Gallery 
for its permanent collection. 

The Sixth International Photographic 
Salon held by the Buffalo Camera Club was 
shown in the south galleries during the 
month of March. The exhibition was 
regarded as a distinct improvement over 
previous exhibitions of this kind. Four 


HENRY B. SNELL 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


hundred prints were shown. ‘There were 


generous sales. 


The commission lately ap- 

THE DECORA- pointed by the Secretary 

TIVE AND IN- of Commerce of the United 
DUSTRIAL ARTS States to visit and report 

IN PARIS upon the International Ex- 

position of Modern Decora- 

tive and Industrial Art in Paris this summer 

has made the following announcement con- 
cerning the program of the Exposition: 

The International Exhibition of Modern 
Decorative and Industrial Arts at Paris will 
occupy The Esplanade des Invalides, the 
Alexandre III Bridge and the gardens of 
the Cours la Reine, the entire Grand Palais; 
and the quays of the Seme, from the Con- 
corde to the Alma Bridge. Practically 
every foreign country will exhibit its artistic 
products. 

In the words of the official printed pro- 
gram, “Works admitted to the Exposition 
must show new inspiration and real origi- 
nality. They must be executed and _ pre- 
sented by artisans, artists, manufacturers 
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NURSERY PLAY TABLE FOR MASTER SKINNER 


SUBJECTS AT EITHER END ILLUSTRATE “JACK AND THE BEAN STALK,” “‘ LITTLE BO-PEEP,”’ ‘‘ROCK-A-BY BABY,’” AND OTHER 
NURSERY RHYMES, 


who have created the models, and by 
editors, whose work belongs to modern 


decorative and industrial art. Reproduc- 
tions, imitations, and counterfeits of ancient 
styles will be strictly prohibited.” 

The hall and galleries of the Grand Palais 
of this building are assigned to receive in a 
sumptuous setting the products of trades 
and industries “de luxe.” 

Collective exhibits of French and foreign 
artists and manufacturers will be shown in 
separate pavilions, on the Cours la Reine, 
along the quays, and upon the Esplanade. 

Less important groups or individual ex- 
hibits will be located in galleries of the 
Esplanade des Invalides. 

For the first time an international exposi- 
tion is to be held that will be confined to 
examples of decorative and industrial art 
conceived in the modern spirit—a_ very 
significant event in the history of the arts. 

The Exposition represents a very im- 
portant milestone in the long stretch of 
years from the time when the machine 
replaced the craftsman as the labor element 
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DECORATIVE BORDER MADE OF ALPHABET AND NUMERALS 


BY MR. AND MRS. ORRIN E. SKINNER 


SIGNATURE CHARLES SKINNER, HIS TABLE 


in producing industrial art—years that were 
marked for half a century by awful examples 
of the florid and ornate and im later times 
by slavish copying of the older forms and 
methods. Of these later years, M. Clouzot, 
Conservateur of the Musee Galliera, has 
said “we assist at the extraordinary spectacle 
of a society which is heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity, which travels by 
automobile and converses by telephone, 
living in a decoration of the period when 
Mme. de Maintenon was carried in her 
chair and when Mme. de Sevigne wrote 
letters which required fifteen days to reach 
Brittany.” 

The modern movement, of which the 
fruits are to be displayed at the coming 
Exposition, began some thirty years ago 
largely in the field of ceramics and glass. 
The Paris Exposition of 1900 stressed one 
phase that survived for but a short period. 

In 1905 the movement gathered headway 
again, this time on a much simpler and 
saner basis and one that involved qualities 
far more suited to the requirements of the 
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modern home. During the last twenty 
years the movement has spread all over con- 
timental Europe and has enlisted the efforts 
of the most talented designers of half a 
dozen countries. The new quality of design 
embraces furniture, textiles, wall-papers, 
ceramics, glass, iron and other metals, rugs, 
hangings, lighting fixtures, in short all those 
elements that enter into use and decoration 
of the modern home. 


Sioux City, Iowa, now has 
a permanent art gallery, 
occupying the entire eighth 
floor of the Court House, which was re- 
decorated and arranged by the Society of 
Fine Arts. Skylights furnish ideal natural 
Wlumination by day, while drop-lights have 
been installed for evening exhibitions. 
The opening of the galleries was marked by 
the unveiling of fifty canvases, mostly by 
English artists dating from the seventeenth 
century, and a few contemporary copies of 
old masters. This collection belongs to a 
resident of Sioux City and was brought 
from England less than a year ago. ‘Two 
women artists act as guides in the gallery, 
where brief explanations of the life and 
works of John W. Norton and Alphonso 
Jannelli, mural painter and sculptor, respec- 
tively, whose works are in the Court House, 
are given every afternoon. A series of 
exhibitions has been planned. 


SIOUX CITY 


On January 31 the Pasa- 

ART INSTITUTE dena Art Institute com- 

AT PASADENA pleted formal organization, 

and on February 3, the 
doors of the building hitherto known as 
Carmelita Gardens House were opened for 
a private view under its new name of 
Pasadena Art Institute. The rooms were 
filled for the occasion with a loan collection 
gathered from local sources which included 
paintings, many of them from the collection 
of the president of the Institute, Joseph E. 
Tilt, prints, ceramics, a remarkable group of 
wood-earvings by a Blackfoot Indian, and 
examples of the work of a young Bulgarian 
sculptor, A. Katchamkoff, who is at present 
working in Pasadena. 

The new Institute, like the recently in- 
corporated Pasadena Historical Society, 1s 
the direct outcome of Pasadena’s jubilee 
year, the first use of Carmelita Gardens 


House for exhibitions of art and _ historical 
material having been made during the 
celebrations under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Six thousand people 
visited that initial exhibition. Since then 
Carmelita Gardens House has been almost 
continually occupied by art exhibitions of 
various sorts, public interest in which has 
paved the way for the organization of the 
present center. 

The ultimate aim of the Institute includes 
the erection of a new museum building and 
the development of an art school. For the 
present, however, effort will be concentrated 
upon the gathering of collections and the 
acquisition of an art library. 

The organization provides for twenty-five 
directors, four of whom shall be city officials, 
the other twenty-one to be elected by the 
executive committee of seven.—lrom The 
Museum News. 


A replica of the Parthenon 
THE PARTHE- in Nashville, Tenn., has 


NON AT been externally completed 
NASHVILLE save for the frieze and 
bronze portals. It is accu- 


rate in every other detail, even to the 
sculptures of the pediments and metopes. 
Those of the pediments were the joint work 
of Leopold F. Scholz and Belle Kinney, who 
spent many months in an examination of all 
existent data upon the subject, including 
casts of the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum, ordered for the occasion, and the 
Jacques Carrey drawings. The sculpture 
of the metopes was reproduced by George 
Julian Zolnay. Russell E. Hart was archi- 
tect for the building itself, which is composed 
of a cement and gravel mixture, having the 
durability of stone, a surface of admirable 
texture and a uniform tone. The prohibitive 
cost of marble made its use out of the 
question. 

This reproduction is said to be the first 
ever carried through to completion. It was 
originally the idea of a resident of Nashville, 
to recreate the Parthenon as a temporary 
exhibition for the ‘Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition in 1897. The usual perishable 
materials were employed in building it and 
endured for about twenty years, but about 
a decade ago, it began rapidly to disinte- 
erate. The Board of Park Commissioners 
of the city of Nashville then determined to 
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reconstruct it in permanent material, actual 
work beginning in 192]. 

There has been as yet no official announce- 
ment as to what use will be made of the 
Parthenon. It is in the center of the 
educational section of Nashville, including 
Vanderbilt University, George Peabody 
College for teachers, Ward Belmont, St. 
Cecelia, Fisk University, and similar institu- 
tions. Mrs. J. C. Bradford, President of 
the Nashville Art Association and Chairman 
of the City Art Commission, has suggested 
an interior for the Parthenon similar to 
that of the Hall of Sculpture at Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, and has received 
the consent of Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
Director, and the Board of Trustees, for 
such an adaptation, which would render the 
Parthenon suitable for a museum. 

The Nashville Art Association has ap- 
pointed a committee on a constitution and 
by-laws for the proposed museum for the 
city. It has been active in behalf of a 
resolution to protect the Parthenon from 
possible encroachments of commercial build- 
ings in the vicinity, and is to present a 
legislative bill to the proper authorities. 
The American Federation of Arts’ recom- 
mendation for space in every schoolroom in 
the country for the appropriate placement 
of works of art is also receiving the support 
of the Nashville Art Association. 


A definite sign of progress 


INDIANA is seen in the organization 
ARTISTS’ of local art exhibitions in 
EXHIBITIONS increasingnumbers through- 


out the country. Among 
those which have become annual events 
firmly established by many years of repeti- 
tion is the Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Indiana Artists and Craftsmen held for 
the 18th time at the John Herron Art 
Institute durmg March. It included 178 
exhibits, oil paintings, water-colors, pastels, 
sculpture and craftwork. William Forsyth 
was the recipient of the Jessie Spalding 
Landon Prize of $200 for his painting, 
“The Bridge.” “Still Life,” by Carrol 
Klinger, received the Holcomb Prize of 
$100, which may be given only to an artist 
legally resident in Indiana at the time of 
the exhibition. The same artist may not 
receive it twice in succession nor more than 
twice in all. Mr. Forsyth is thus ineligible 
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to this prize. The Art Association Prize 
of $150, awarded under similar conditions, 
went to Robert Davidson. First and second 
prizes for work in the art crafts class were 
also awarded. 

Over 150 Indiana artists exhibited paint- 
ings in an exclusive “Hoosier Salon” in 
the art galleries of Marshall Field and 
Company, Chicago, during March. The 
show, sponsored by the Daughters of 
Indiana, with the aid of members of the 
Indiana Society of Chicago and of alumni 
societies there, of various Indiana universi- 
ties, opened on March 7 with a private view 
and reception to the exhibitors. Among 
them were such famous names as Wayman 
Adams, T. C. Steele and John T. Mce- 
Cutcheon, who lent a group of original 
drawings and was one of the prize fund 
committee. Prizes totaling $2,000, offered 
by natives of Indiana, were awarded by a 
jury of noted artists. Not only was every 
important city in Indiana represented, 
Indianapolis alone sending 42 canvases, but 
“Hoosiers” in Europe and many parts of 
this country sent pictures. In addition 
there was a loan collection of paintings 
directly connected with the state, such as a 
portrait of James Whitcomb Riley and 
studies of Indiana types. 

The Daughters of Indiana held an annual 
luncheon, and every day witnessed social 
festivities of some nature in connection with 
the exhibition. 


A concert on old musical 


CONCERT- instruments by artists in 


EXHIBITION AT eighteenth century  cos- 
CINCINNATI tumes was the beautiful 
MUSEUM and unusual way in which 


the Cincinnati Museum As- 
sociation recently called attention to its 
large collection of musical instruments, 
augmented by loans for the occasion from 
private collectors. The program was given 
by members of the Woman’s Club Music 
Department under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Wunderle, upon the treble viol, clavi- 
chord, spinet, viol da Gamba, viola d’amore, 
cithre and lute. Many other old instru- 
ments were displayed in the gallery where 
the concert was given, and as interludes to 
the musical numbers, a lecturer gave short 
explanatory talks regarding these instru- 
ments. The musical numbers were all 
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compositions of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, by Bach, Handel, Gluck 
and their contemporaries, particularly in 
harmony with the period of the instruments. 

A group of 162 paintings, drawings and 
etchings by contemporary Russian artists 
was on exhibition at the Cincinnati Museum 
during the last three weeks in March. 
This group was selected from the much 
larger exhibition shown in New York a year 
ago, sent by 100 Russian artists in an 
endeavor to acquaint this country with the 
efforts being made, under adverse circum- 
stances, to continue the national art of 
Russia, developed under academic influences 
before the war. 


The Denver Art Museum 
has recently received $50,- 
000 to establish a lecture- 
course fund, the largest gift of such a nature 
to any museum in the United States, and 
comparable to the Scammon fund of the 
Chicago Art Institute. It was made by 
Miss Florence Martin, a Denver cultural 
leader and philanthropist, and is a memorial 
to Major and Mrs. William Cooke Daniels. 
The courses will be known as the Cooke- 
Daniels Memorial Lectures. The interest 
on this fund will be used to bring to Denver 
numerous lecturers on a variety of art 
subjects, and in addition, if present plans 
mature, there will be one outstanding feature 
annually, probably a course delivered by 
some nationally famous authority on a 
subject of universal appeal. 

A gift of $3,000 was made to the Denver 
Museum in 1924 by the city council; and 
$4,500 has been raised toward a new art 
gallery to be erected adjoining Chappell 
house, which has been mortgaged to secure 
the remainder. Excavation is now in 
progress upon the site. 

The largest membership drive in the 
history of the Art Museum has lately been 
launched with an objective of securing nearly 
$50,000. 

An exhibition of paintings by fifty Ameri- 
can artists, mostly members or associates 
of the National Academy of Design, was on 
view in the Public Library throughout 
March. At Chappell House, water-colors 
of the west were shown during the greater 
part of the month, with the last week given 
over to a display of hand-wrought jewelry 
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by Frank Gardner Hale, during which the 
Boston craftsman lectured upon the subject 
of hand-wrought jewelry. Dr. Lauro de 
Bosis, of the Royal University of Rome, 
delivered a series of three lectures on art 
subjects before as many Denver organiza- 
tions. 

During 1924, the Denver Art Museum 
held 46 exhibitions, 22 of which were of 
major importance, some of them preceded 
by evening receptions. ‘Twenty-five lectures 
and thirty musical programs on Saturday 
afternoons were among the Museum’s other 
activities throughout the year. 

A collection of about sixty autochromes 
of the great stained glass windows of the 
world was shown at Chappell House for a 
few days toward the end of March. 

A class in artistic photography at Chappell 
House, under direction of a graduate of the 
Clarence White School of Photography in 
New York, is under consideration. A course 
of instruction in anatomy is being given 
weekly at the Colorado general hospital, 
by a member of the University of Colorado 
medical faculty to the life and commercial 
art classes of the Chappell School of Art. 
The School has secured Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein for its staff at the Santa Fe summer 
branch, while Birger Sandzen is to have 
charge of the Estes Park summer branch. 


The Grand Forks Com- 

INNESS mittee of the Fatherless 
CELEBRATION Children of France has 
IN arranged a George In- 
NORTH DAKOTA ness Centenary Celebration 
which takes place this 

month. The American Federation of Arts 
was asked to make up a small special exhibit 
of Inness prints including such subjects as 
“Peace and Plenty,” “Sunset Splendor,” 
“In the Valley,” “Autumn Oaks,” “Med- 
field Meadows,” “After the Shower,” 
“Woods and Sunset,” “Spring Blossoms” 
and “Rising Storm.” This group is to be 
shown in at least five different places and 
the schedule so far arranged includes Grand 
Forks, Mayville, Valley City, Fargo and 
Bismarck. At Grand Forks the exhibit 
will be shown first for one night in the 
Franklin Club, then for two days in the 
Carnegie Library and for a week in the State 
University with probably a special pro- 
gramme on May 1. The Director of the 
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Art Department of the State University of 
Grand Forks has arranged this tour of North 
Dakota colleges and it has been suggested 
to the librarian at Buillmgs, Montana, to 
cooperate with the educational institutions 
in that State in showing these prints in the 
summer sessions. 

A supplementary exhibit of eight prints 
has been obtained from the Art Institute of 
Chicago so that there will be twenty prints 
in the exhibition. The Grand Forks Com- 
mittee has prepared all the material neces- 
sary to go with the exhibition as publicity. 
It is also hoped to obtain a portrait of George 
Inness for the tour as well as some prints of 
George Inness, Jr.’s, pictures. 

The Federation feels special interest in 
such efforts on the part of outlying districts 
to encourage art appreciation and this plan 
ought to prove of real benefit to the clubs 
and colleges on the circuit. 


At the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art during the month of 
April there were shown 
three special exhibitions of 
unusual interest and note—a collection of 
paintings in oil and water-color and of etch- 
ings by Anders Zorn, the great Swedish 
artist; paintings made in Spain of Spanish 
subjects by Maurice Fromkes, a contem- 
porary American artist, and portraits and 
scenes in silhouettes cut by Baroness May- 
dell, a Russian artist who has recently taken 
up residence in New York. 

At the National Gallery of Art during the 
latter part of March there was shown an 
interesting exhibition of recent miniature 
portraits by Alyn Williams, President of the 
Royal Miniature Society of London; and of 
portrait busts in bronze and _ plaster, relief 
portraits, medallions and carvings in precious 
and semi-precious stones by Cecil Thomas, 
likewise a British artist and a member of the 
same society. Mr. Thomas has recently 
spent several weeks in Washington, during 
which time he made a portrait bust of Sir 
Esme Howard, the British Ambassador. 

At the Smithsonian Institution, Depart- 
ment of Graphic Arts, there was shown 
during March a charming exhibition of 
etchings, aquatints and mezzotints by John 
Taylor Arms, of Fairfield, Connecticut, 
which was followed in April by a fine collec- 
tion of etchings by Ernest Haskell, another 
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well-known American etcher. On an after- | 
noon during the period that his exhibition 
was on view Mr. Arms gave an interesting | 
demonstration in the Smithsonian Building | 
of “How an Etching is Made.” 

The Phillips Memorial Gallery showed 
during the latter part of March and the first 
part of April an exhibition of twelve oil 
paintings by Ernest Lawson, all of which are 
owned by the Gallery; this was followed by 
a special exhibition of paintings by Childe 
Hassam. 

The Arts Club of Washington has shown 
a series of interesting exhibitions during the 
past few months, among which mention 
may be made of a collection of portraits by 
Donald Victor Newhall of New York, an 
exhibition of colorful paintings by E. Am- 
brose Webster, of Provincetown, Mass., oil 
paintings by Hugh Breckenridge of Phila- 
delphia, water-colors and woodblock prints 
by W. B. Hazelton, of Boston, al! of which 
were shown in March, and finally, in April, 
a group exhibition of small paintings by four 
Baltimore artists, and a collection of oil 
paintings by Marguerite C. Munn and 
Eleanor Parke Custis, local artists. 

At the Vandyck Gallery during the early 
Spring Mrs. Marion Boyd Allen of Boston 
held an exhibition of her works—portraits 
and figure studies, landscape sketches and 
flower paintings—which attracted much 
favorable attention. 

On the invitation of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce an exhibition of 
paintings by Washington artists was shown 
in April in the new city auditorium in con- 
nection with the annual Industrial Exposition. 

A MacDowell Club has recently been 
organized in Washington, with Mr. H. kK. 
Bush-Brown, the sculptor, at its head. In 
connection with the organization of the 
Club a dinner was given at the Washington 
Arts Club, with notable speakers. 

There has been organized in Washington a 
small society of mural painters made up of 
Washington artists, which has offered to as- 
sist in the decoration of the public schools. 


Do you know that Port- 
land, Oreg., is one of the 
few cities where a paid 
docent takes school chil- 
dren through the Museum 
Picture Committee of the 


THE SCHOOL 
ART LEAGUE 
OF PORTLAND 


of Art? The 
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School Art League last year arranged a 
model room in Ladd school. The pictures, 
window-boxes, flag, jars for flowers and 
cupboard curtain were selected with the 
greatest care, always with a view to fitness. 
Every school which has the special ten 
dollar membership in the League, receives 
a loan of five large photographs for the year, 
lent by the Portland Museum from its fine 
collection of Braun photographs framed by 
means of the extra membership money. 
The League also owns a few colored prints 
which are hung in schools in turn. To 
teach a love of beauty by Nature study is 
the aim of the Rural School committee, 
whose members’ visits and work with parent- 
teacher associations during the last three 
years have resulted in attractive plantings 
around some of the new county schools. 
This winter the work was enlarged by 
hanging a few good colored prints on the 
walls of the new schoolrooms. Next win- 
ter’s plans include a course in art apprecia- 
tion to be conducted in two of the schools 
under Miss Wuest’s direction. This is to 
be illustrated with colored prints of master- 
pieces furnished by the committee. 

The League sponsored a very interesting 
exhibit of drawings by Viennese school 
children. This exhibit, which aroused great 
enthusiasm and favorable comment in the 
east, was shown at the Portland Museum 
this spring. Mrs. J. C. Elliott King is 
President of the League, Mrs. G. H. Marsh, 
Secretary, and Mrs. J. W. Fowler, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee. 


Among the most notable 


CITY of the exhibitions held at 
PLANNING the Carnegie Institute, 
EXHIBITION Pittsburgh, during the sea- 


son, was that of City Plan- 
ning, which was shown during the month of 
March. This exhibit was made up of 
photographs, drawings, maps and models, 
showing the latest developments in this 
field not only in New York, Chicago, 
Washington and other large cities of the 
country, but also in many of the smaller 
communities. Especially interesting was 
the display of the Washington Fine Arts 
Commission, which included aerial photo- 
graphs taken by the Air Service of the 
Army, and enlargements showing the im- 
provements of the Mall in the vicinity of 
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the Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial. The exhibition included also a 
collection of town planning exhibits lent by 
the American Federation of Arts, and 
examples of the work of the School of Land- 
scape Architecture of Harvard University. 
Recent developments in the planning of the 
Pittsburgh district were represented by 
exhibits from the Citizens Committee on 
City Plan, the City and County Planning 
Commissions and the Art Commission of 
Pittsburgh. 

In opening this exhibition, Mr. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, said: ‘‘This exhibition is 
one of the ways through which the 
Department of Fine Arts may express its 
sympathy with the work that the Citizens’ 
Committee on City Plan and the various 
official city and county planning bodies 
have been doing for the development of the 
Pittsburgh district.” 

The greater part of the exhibition, after 
being shown in Pittsburgh, went on to 
New York, where it was displayed in April 
as a part of the great international exhibition 
of Architecture and the Allied Arts assembled 
by the American Institute of Architects 
and other architectural and city planning 
organizations. 


An art gallery for Daven- 
port, Iowa, was made pos- 
sible recently by the state 
legislature's passage of a 
bill enabling cities to establish art galleries, 
and by the Davenport council’s official 
acceptance of a gift of 330 paintings from 
C. A. Ficke, which constitutes a $500,000 
nucleus for a public collection. Mr. Ficke’s 
offer carried with it certain conditions which 
were met by the council in an ordinance, 
namely, that the city provide a suitable 
building to house the collection, that it 
establish a public art gallery, and that it 
provide means for the permanent main- 
tenance of the same. 

An old armory hall in Davenport is to 
serve as a temporary gallery. Remodeling 
and equipment began immediately. The 
expenses entailed total $12,000 and are to 
be partly defrayed by city funds, of which 
$8,000 was voted for this year. Plans for 
securing the remainder and for obtaining 
funds for the maintenance of the gallery are 
well under way. 


NEW ART 
GALLERIES 
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A board of trustees was named, with Dr. 
A. L. Hageboeck, president, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Putnam, secretary, at a meeting at the 
home of Mr. Ficke, who exhibited his entire 
collection to the board and gave an explana- 
tory talk. His canvases are representative 
of the Dutch, Flemish, old English, Italian, 
Spanish,German and early American schools. 

Plans for remodeling were submitted for 
the approval of Robert B. Harshe, Director 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, before the 
actual work began. A feature of the plans 
was the housing of the Tri-City Art League in 
the upper part of the armory, where the stu- 
dents will be in close touch with the gallery as 
a laboratory. A curator will be secured later. 

Until quarters are available in the armory, 
the new board of trustees will meet in the 
board room of the public library, upon 
invitation of J. Clark Hall, president of the 
library board. 


The City Art Museum held 
a special exhibition during 
March of paintings and 
prints by Hiroshi Yoshida 
and others. It was the most comprehensive 
showing of modern Japanese art held in 
St. Louis since the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 

In April the work of the students of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts was on view. 
The Art Alliance, which directly sponsors 
the work of the art school and whose chief 
activity is the accumulation of funds for 
scholarships, held a reception at the Museum 
on April 9 in honor of the exhibition. An 
exhibition assembled from the Museum’s 
own collection of silverware and lace was 
on display during March and April. The 
silver illustrated the work of the silver- 
smith from the days of Queen Elizabeth to 
the nineteenth century, and the lace in- 
cluded examples from the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. New in- 
stallations have been made in the Egyptian 
and Classical Rooms to accommodate recent 
accessions resulting in greater beauty and 
interest in both departments. 

In connection with the Story Hours at the 
Museum, the children’s librarian of the 
Public Library has told fairy tales which 
related to the subject for the afternoon. 
When the story at the Museum was about 
“Lamps,” the tale of ‘Aladdin and His 
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Wonderful Lamp” illumined historical facts, 


and on the days of picture study, “Jack the 
Giant Killer’ helped the children realize 


more clearly Carl Larsson’s picture, “The | 


Swedish Fairy Tale,’ and the story of 


“Why the Sea is Salt” created a greater | 


interest in the paintings of marines. 


The “Black and White” exhibition at the | 


St. Louis Artists’ Guild was followed by an 


exhibition of paintings by John J. Eppen- | 


steiner, E. A. Luchtemeyer and William 
Bauer. The work of these three artists is 
especially harmonious in color, though quite 
different in feeling and _ technique. A 
memorial exhibition of the work of Lilian 
M. Brown, who died recently, was held at 
the Artist’s Guild in April. 

The Art Room of the Public Library held 
in March a “one-man show” by Jessie M. 
Gleyre. It comprised about thirty paint- 
ings in oil and water-color of the Colorado 


country, Pikes’ Peak and the Garden of the | 


Gods. Miss Gleyre has studied the past 
few years at the Broadmoor Art Academy 
under Birger Sandzen. 


Exhibitions of paintings by Emma Ciardi, | 


etchings by Adolph Blondheim, Lester G. 
Hornby and William A. Levy and water- 


colors by J. Olaf Olson have been on view | 


at the Noonan-Kocian Galleries. Paintings 
and etchings by Power O’Malley occupied 
the exhibition gallery at Healy’s during the 
first two weeks of March. Paintings by 
Olive Holbert Gibson and paintings of 
flowers and gardens by Abbott Graves have 
been seen at the Shortridge Galleries. 

Oscar E. Berninghaus, Philip Gronemeyer, 
George Maguolo, Cornelia F. Maury, Mary 
A. McColl, Florence B. Ver Steef, Eloise 
Long Wells and Edmund H. Wuerpel are 
the St. Louis artists represented in the mid- 
western artists’ exhibition at the Kansas 
City Art Institute. 

Robert Porter Bringhurst died March 22 
on his seventieth birthday. Mr. Bring- 
hurst might be called the dean of St. Louis 
sculptors. He is represented at the City 
Art Museum by “The Kiss of Immortality,” 
a marble head of Joan of Arc, a portrait- 
bust of Montgomery Schuyler, and ‘The 
Awakening of Spring.” He organized and 
was the leading spirit for many years of the 
St. Louis Artists’ Guild, and his loss will be 
keenly felt by the St. Louis artists. 

Mars 
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An important collection of 
Albert Diirer’s wood-cuts 
and his much less numerous 


PARIS NOTES 


copper plate engravings has been on view 


) 


here for the past month: eighty-eight works, 
brought together with some difficulty by M. 


~ Marce! Guyot, out of a total of four hundred 


-and two. 
includes the famous 


It is a fine exhibition, and 
“Adam and Eve,” 
“Melancholy,” ‘‘Death’s Horse,” ‘The 
Birth of Christ,” ete. Erasmus said that 
Diirer could represent anything he wished 
by means of simple black lines, and Delacroix 
added several centuries later that everything 
Diirer did should be consulted by artists. 
A self-portrait of the master presides over 
this reunion of his works. 

The engravers are now the honorable 
conservators of anatomy in art, for it is 
chiefly in their work that this science is still 
respected. As for the painters most @ la 
mode, their indications of the human figure 
are more often funny than _ otherwise. 
Utrillo paints exciting streets, if you like, 
but the pedestrians he puts there look like 
children’s wooden toys. Certain buyers, 
however, including many nouveaux riches 
from various countries, are paying large 
prices even for canvases that have nothing 
like the merit of the Utrillos. 

It is a curious experience to go from 
Diirer’s superb collection to see, for instance, 
the blue and pink delicate valentine-like 
paintings of Iréne Lagut, which throw Jean 
Cocteau the poet into a rhapsodical state 
of mind. Mlle. Lagut, along with her 
supermodern confreres, rejects anatomy with 
disdain. The young man who was in 
charge of her exposition said to me that, for 
him, art meant to get as far from life as 
possible, and he gazed sympathetically at 
the work of the young Frenchwoman, which 
left me cold. It may be conceded that she 
presents the “jeune fille” with a kind of 
insipid innocence in which the artist herself 
does not seem to believe. Mlle. Lagut has 
other ways of working, however, as she 
shows in her scenery for “Les Marvés de la 
Tour Eiffel” and for the Swedish Ballet, in 
which her touch was “dryer.” 

It is probable that very few people have 
seen portraits by Corot. One was included 
in the recent exhibition of artists whose 
influence has predominated during the 
nineteenth century. Its title is “Femme a 
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la grande toque.” A beautiful broad-browed, 
wide-eyed woman in a gray-blue gown sits 
on the ground, holding a mandolin. The 
warm opulence of the figure suggests a 
Giorgione. 

There are now on exhibition in the Victor 
Hugo house in the Place des Vosges two 
hundred and thirty-six drawings, water 
colors and oil paintings by Georges Victor 
Hugo, grandson of the poet. It is fine work, 
sustaining comparison with certain of the 
best drawings by Hugo himself. Among 
the landscapes are pictures made by Georges 
during the Great War, which are emotionally 
as well as technically impressive. He was a 
volunteer at the age of fifty. He died a 
few months ago. 

The 18th Salon of the Humorists is open, 
and as usual much appreciated by the not 
too squeamish, wit-loving Parisian public. 
The Indépendants are also exhibiting their 
varied and extraordinary works, and showing 
an important retrospective collection. The 
Grand Palais being now engaged by the 
International Exposition of Decorative Arts, 
the Indépendants are exhibiting in the 
Palais de Bois at the Porte Maillot, which 
has been enlarged for their purpose. 

I visited the grounds of the International 
Exposition of Decorative Arts a few days 
ago and found that, though it is supposed to 
open “officially” in April, there remains an 
immense amount of work to be done. A 
quiet Sunday crowd of promenaders was 
examining the future fair with critical 
curiosity and no appearance of enthusiasm. 
Indeed, however interesting the exhibits 
may and surely will prove to be, the build- 
ings will not provoke much admiration. 
They have a tendency to Chinese-hatted 
towers and frescoes in violent modern designs 
which frighten conservative taste. I saw 
one beautiful sunken fountain in the mak- 
ing, and there was a building in fawn- 
colored stucco with oriental blue touches 
which drew attention, but the whole thing 
looked un-French. 

On June 24 and 25 there will be an 
important sale of Renoir canvases at the 
Hotel Drouot. One hundred and_ sixty 
pictures will be offered. There was a 
rumor that some members of the Renoir 
family intended to protest legally against 
this sale to prevent its taking place, if 
possible. I am assured that the sale will 
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occur, nevertheless, on the dates mentioned. 
A French art critic said that ‘all modern 
painting rests on Cézanne or Renoir,” which 
may perhaps be open to discussion. 

An exceedingly interesting dramatic move- 
ment here is that led by Henri Ghéon, who 
attempts to revive the old genres of mediae- 
val mysteries and moralities in a modern 
spirit. His little troupee, called “Les 
Compagnons de Notre-Dame,” cleverly pre- 
sents his own compositions and those of a 
few other dramatists in various Little 
Theatres and Catholic Institutions in and 
out of France. They have just given several 


interesting performances at the Vieux 
Colombier. Ghéon’s themes are often of 
the present day—as, for instance, the 


expulsion of the nuns from their convents— 
but treated dramatically with skill. For 
several years he has written and produced 
in comparative obscurity, in the belief, 
ardent and idealistic, that he is helping to 
form a new dramatic art, but one which 
sustains continuous relations with the past. 
Loutsr Morgan SILL. 


The Florentine art season 
may be said to have opened 
brillantly with the presence 
of the King, the Queen, the 
Duchess of Aosta and an imposing procession 
of the most distinguished representatives of 
the wounded heroes and of the surgical, 
medical and nursing fraternities gathered 
from all parts of Italy for His Majesty’s 
unveiling of the group done in bronze and 
granite by the celebrated sculptor, Arrigo 
Minerbi, commemorating the surgeons and 
physicians who fell in the war. It stands in 
the open courtyard of an old palace now 
oecupied by the Military School of Medicine, 
not far from the northeastern viale or boule- 
vard made by Napoleon over the site of the 
last city wall. A small fountain falling into 
an ancient gilded Roman lamp symbolizes 
the thread of life, and the life-sized standing 
figures represent a surgeon and a physician 
in serious consultation to save the life of a 
hero, the seated figure some distance apart. 
The skill of the sculpture and the casting is 
generally conceded to be the work of 
genius, but not so willing are the critics and 
public to acknowledge the genius which is 
manifested also in the unconventionality, 
the simple, spontaneous originality of the 
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treatment of a theme which so closely 
touches the unhealed heart wounds of 
Italy’s forty millions—her war dead. 


An interesting ceremony for a most im- 


portant event to Florence was the dedication 
of the Royal Mews, the celebrated old 
stables of the Pitti Palace to the Institute 
of Art, a well-equipped school of applied and 
industrial arts. 
ancient carriages, harnesses, etc., are to 
remain as part of the Institute Museum. 

The exhibition of the winter was that of 
pictures entered in competition for the 
Stefano Ussi prize, held every five years by 
the Florentine Academy of Fine Arts under 
the patronage of the King, the Queen and 
Queen Margherita. This was the fourth 
competition under the legacy left twenty- 
five years ago by one of the most celebrated 
painters of Florence in the latter part of the 
past century. Ussi left much more beautiful 
work now hanging in the new Modern 
Gallery than the historical scene entitled the 
“Expulsion of the Duke of Athens,” the 
masterpiece of his own day. No one can 
doubt his sincerity in setting aside this 
fund to encourage merit by a prize which in 
the time that it was instituted was a generous 
price for the picture that should win it and 
thereby pass into the possession of the 
Academy to gradually form a collection 
bearing Ussi’s name, “‘not for vanity,” he 
said, “but as testimony to his love of the 
art of painting and encouragement to 
others to follow it.” In the competitive 
exhibition of five years ago no picture was 
deemed worthy of the prize by the jury, 
named according to the terms of the bequest 
in part by the Academy and in part by vote 
of the competitors. So this year there were 
two prizes to offer of 17,000 lire each. Had 
a second national contest passed without 
award, the third would have become inter- 
national, with the three prizes lumped into 
one. 

For the first time the Ussi exhibition was 
this year held in the new Florentine Palazzo 
delle Esposizione opposite the Granducal 
Arch in the Piazza Cavour; and with it 
were offered eight more prizes for paintings, 
ranging from 500 lire to 6,000, besides two 
prizes for sculpture and one for wood- 
carving, making the respectable total, for 
these hard times, of 61,000 lire to encourage 
thirteen meritorious artists. 


It is understood that the | 
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The two Ussi prizes were awarded to 
Primo Conti, a Florentine by birth and 
residence, twenty-four years old, and_ to 
Giannino Marchig, aged twenty-seven, also 
living in Florence, born in Trieste. Both 
Biarchig and Conti are much in the ascen- 
dency just now in Italy, both having had 
successes In recent national and international 
exhibitions. Marchig’s prize-winning pic- 
ture was entitled “Dead Author,” a dramat- 
ist dead at the hour of long-deferred suc- 
-eess, with all his characters, the well-known 
Italian maschere crowding about his table 
in consternation, while Conti’s was a full- 
length seated portrait of “Luing Juk,” a 
Chinese woman in sumptuous native cos- 
tume. Both paintings have merit, but they 
unquestionably fall short of greatness. 

Among the private shows of the season 
was an interesting group of Venetians which 
presented a characteristic contrast to another 
notable group of Neapolitans. The prin- 
cipal Italian etchers have been well repre- 
sented at the Lyceum Club to honor a 
brilliant young confrere who has just died— 
Cainelli. H. J. Bueno de Mesquito, a 
Dutch artist in spite of his Spanish name, 
making a studio exhibition of his recent 
paintings, showed also his excellent figure 
drawing in a shadow theatre performance 
in the neglected art of ““Ombres Chinois,” 
accompanied by music improvised and 
composed by Silvio Mix. Ernest Diehlman, 
previous to his departure for Paris exhibited 
some attractive examples of a worthy year’s 
work which includes a number of exquisite 
pencil-point portraits of distinguished foreign 
residents, among them the Hon. Joseph 
Emerson Haven, U. S. Consul, and young 
Professor Huxley, poet and also eminent 
writer and scientist as was his father. 

HELEN GERARD. 


Preparations are now well 

THE AMERICAN under way for the excur- 

ACADEMY sions to Pompei and 

IN ROME Greece, which Professor 

Van Buren will conduct. 

Professors Wright and Galbraith are visiting 

North Africa; three students are going to 

Sicily this week with Professor Saunders; at 

Pompeii the group will number about thirty, 

while seventeen have registered for the 
Greek trip. 

The excavations of the Augustan Forum 


are satisfying all reasonable hopes. The 
pavement has been laid bare for a few meters, 
and, while no pieces of sculpture have as 
yet been found, a large number of archi- 
tectural fragments of interesting design and 
superb workmanship are coming to light. 
A survey is also being conducted to discover 
whether it is feasible to adopt Senator 
Boni’s plan to excavate the Circus Maximus 
with the south slope of the Palatine, the 
Lupercal and the temple of Ceres. It is 
evident that future students of the Classical 
School will continue to be provided with 
new material for study in Rome. 

One more student has registered with us; 
he holds a fellowship in painting from the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, where both Ezra 
Winter and Eugene Savage, two former 
Fellows in painting, gave him instruction. 
The registration today is twenty-one in the 
School of Classical Studies and twenty-nine 
in the School of Fine Arts, giving a total of 
fifty in both schools. 

The Department of Fine Arts of the 
Italian Government has been arranging a 
plan whereby foreigners interested in villas 
may visit the best examples of Italian land- 
scape art in every section of Italy. The 
scheme is almost ready. There are more 
than four hundred villas in Italy which for 
one artistic reason or other have been 
declared national monuments. No changes 
in these villas may be made without the 
approval of the Ministry of Fine Arts. The 
Government inspectors in every province of 
Italy have been put to work upon interview- 
ing the owners and arranging for the entrance 
of foreigners. Among the four hundred 
villas there are many splendid examples 
which are wholly unknown to the landscape 
architect. 

It is needless to say that the Fellows are 
delighted with the promised increase in the 
yearly stipends. The $1,250 a year com- 
bined with the low cost of living at the 
Academy should permit the men to secure a 
comprehensive idea of classical art. 

Mr. W. Symmes Richardson, a member of 
the firm of Mckim, Mead & White, last 
month purchased the Villa Graziadei which 
is between the main building and the view 
of Rome. He has been in town for the last 
ten days making plans for the aiterations of 
his villa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME: 
ARCHITECTURE, by Alfred Mansfield 
Brooks; SAPPHO AND HER INFLUENCE, 
by David M. Robinson, Ph.D., LL.D.  Pub- 
lished by Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
Two volumes, each $1.50. 

To show the many phases of our modern 
life which have flowered directly from the 
inspiration of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions, is the purpose of this series of essays, 
the first of which, “Architecture,” traces 
the history of its growth in Greece, reaching 
its full development in the fifth century 
B. C. and its later interpretation by Rome 
with increasing emphasis upon utility. The 
main examples of Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture and their component parts are de- 
scribed and explained in simple, unscientific 
language purposely adapted to the lay 
reader, and modern copies and interpreta- 
tions of each ancient classic are mentioned, 
particularly those in the United States. 
The dominant note of this essay is its in- 
sistence upon the study of classic architec- 
ture purely as a source of inspiration. 

The second book, “Sappho and Her 
Influence,” is an appreciation of the Lesbian 
poetess, dealing minutely with its subject, 
yet in a charming way. The writer is in 
love with the Sapphic tradition, and, in 
consequence, treats it from the human 
viewpoint as well as from the archaeological. 
The poetess’ life and love affairs, legends 
and false reports which grew up around her 
are discussed, as well as the translations of 
her poetry and adaptations throughout the 
ages. One chapter deals with the countless 
sculptors and painters who have represented 
her, and two dozen half-tone illustrations 
reproduce some of the most credible and 
most sincerely conceived of these representa- 


tions. A knowledge of Latin, Italian, 
German and French will increase the 


reader’s enjoyment of a few of the chapters, 
wherein Sapphic verses in these various 
tongues are quoted without the formality 
of translation. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING, by Adrian Stokes, 
R.A. Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $6.00. 

With differing methods, changing styles 
and other new problems confronting the 
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student painter almost daily, so to speak, | 
such a thoroughly practical and up-to-date | 


book as this will prove a boon, despite the 


large number on the same subject which has | 


been published in recent years. Few au- 
thors take up the matter in detail from the 
student’s viewpoint as carefully as does Mr. 


Stokes, who writes in a clear, conversational | 


manner, taking the time to explain all 
terms peculiar to art, even those simple 
words which the average artist-author pre- 
sumes the lay reader understands, but which 
he invariably does not. The treatise on 
painting is illuminated with 


phasize the writer’s point. The text is fur- 
ther punctuated with 97 illustrations, 32 
of which are half-tone reproductions from 
famous paintings. Analytical diagrams of 
several of these, and original sketches for 
purposes of study, provide concrete in- 


struction to supplement any good school | 


course of painting. 


CHURCH BUILDINGS: A Study of the Prin- 
ciples of Architecture in Their Relation to the 


Church, by Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., 
LL.D., F.R.G.S. Third Edition, published by 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston. Price, 
$7.50. 


Reappearing with a new chapter and over 
fifty additional illustrations, which resumé 
the achievements of the quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since it was first published, 
this book retains its early value, and seems 
indeed to possess increased significance. 
The multiple voice of ultra-modernism, 
intellectualism, sophistication and what-not, 
proclaim this a godless age—and yet the 
people in superb indifference to it, continue 
in their building of more cathedrals and 
other houses of worship than have been 
erected in many centuries. This book 
gives concrete examples, and the final new 
chapter is written in the same beautiful and 
lofty style which characterizes the early 
portions. It makes a stirring appeal, not 
only for the continuation of the return to 
art and beauty in the churches themselves, 
but also to that spiritual quality of heart 
and mind, of which the buildings can be a 
supreme manifestation, and which has in the 
final analysis, been responsible for all truly 
beautiful civilizations. The architects alone 
can do no more. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
May 13 to 15, 1925 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Wednesday, May 13 


9:30 Morning session—Subject: “Our National Art Organization’s Big Job.” 
Addresses of welcome, reports, discussions of Federation activities and problems 
—Traveling exhibitions, Art in the Schools, War Memorials, ete. 


12:00 Lunch at Wade Park Manor and informal talks. 


2:00 Afternoon session—Subject: “Fostering the Small Art Museum.” 


1. Preparing the Way for the Small Art Museum. 
By Frederic Allen Whiting, Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
2. Finances and Organization. 
By Florence N. Levy, Director, The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
. What a Small Museum Should Contain. 
By Robert W. de Forest, President, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
4. Open Discussion. 


iso} 


4:00-6:00 Visit—home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe—Tea. 
and ‘‘Gwinn,” residence of Mr. William G. Mather; house and gardens. 


7:00 Dinner at the Country Club. (Informal dress and addresses.) 


Thursday, May 14 

9:30 Morning session—Subject: “The Future of Outdoor Advertising.” 

1. The Case for Outdoor Advertising. 

By Samuel N. Holliday, Poster Advertising Association. 
2. The Case Against the Signboard. 
By J. Horace McFarland, Ex-President, American Civic Association. 

. Is the Advertiser Changing his Point of View? 
4. Open Discussion. 


Se) 


12:00 Lunch at Wade Park Manor and informal talks. 


2:00 Afternoon session.—Subject: “Community Art.” 

1. The Art Association which Prepares the Way. 

By Mrs. J. C. Bradford, President, The Nashville Art Association. 
2. Art Week in Pennsylvania. 

By C. Valentine Kirby, State Director of Art Education, Pennsylvania. 
3. The Museum of a Small Community. 

By Laurence Vail Coleman, Secretary, American Association of Museums. 

4. Open Discussion. 


3:30 Visit Special Exhibition of Students’ Work, Cleveland School of Art. 
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4:00-6:00 Visit—home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King—view art collection—Tea. 
6:30 Dinner. 


7:45 Evening session at the Play House—Subject: “The Place of the Small Theatre um 
the Community.” 
The Progress of the Little Theatre Movement. 
By Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, Editor, Theatre Arts. | 
The Complete Theatre. 
By Frederic McConnell, Director of The Play House. 


8:45 Play—‘‘ Turandot, Princess of China,” by Karl Vollmoeller. 
By the Play House Company. 


Friday, May 15 i 
9:30 Morning Session—Subject: “Art in Relation to Industry and Handicrafts.” 


1. The Handicrafts. 
By Huger Elliott, Principal, Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial 
Art. 
2. The Industries. To be announced later. 
3. The Conservation of Talent for the Arts and Industries. 
By Henry Turner Bailey, Director, The Cleveland School of Art. 
4. An Attempt to Clarify Definitions. 
By Leon Loyal Winslow, Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Md. 
5. Open Discussion. 


12:00 Lunch at Wade Park Manor and Informal Talks. 
2:00 Afternoon Session—Subject: “ Art and the Child.” 


1. The Work of the Chicago Public School Art Society. 
By Mrs. Theodore Tieken, President, The Chicago Public School Art 


Society. 
2. The Art Center, Boston. By Mrs. Elizabeth Ward Perkins, of the Art 
Center. 
8. A Junior Art Museum. By Rossiter Howard, Curator, Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 


4. Marionette Play. 


4:00-6:00 Visit—** Longwood,” estate of Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance—view art | 
collections—visit gardens—Tea. 


7:00 Dinner. 


8:15 Recital Beethoven String Quartet at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


All sessions will be held in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Addresses will all be limited in length to 20 minutes. 
The Wade Park Manor will be hotel headquarters. 
Chapters of the American Federation of Arts are entitled to send delegates. | 
All members are welcome. Active and Sustaining Members are privileged to vote. | 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. FISKE-WARREN AND DAUGHTER 


BY 


JOUN SINGER SARGENT 


